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SXCEDITORIAL 6 


Living is*daring. We are often 
told that we must dare to do, or we 
shall go down. Difficulties must be dared, dangers 
must be dared, or we shall accomplish nothing, and 
fail of the purposes of our existence. Are we some- 
times afraid to dare todo? But we dare to be, and 
being is itself an awful responsibility. While we 
hold on to life, we dare to be. Let us not stop half- 
way, but complete the round of duty by daring to 
do as well as to be. 








Daring. 


-— 


Love the Great 
Motive-Power. 


Love is, in the sphere of spiritual 
things, what motion is in the natural 
world. It seems to be the ultimate principle. All 
changes in the physical world are effected by motion. 
All progress in the spiritual world is the effect of 
love. If we want to change things more rapidly fur 


‘ 


the better just where we are, we must have more love, 
just as we apply more energy of motion rightly di- 
rected when we want speedier and more effective action 
in material matters. God’s love is the ultimate source 
of all good in the world. To receive more of God’s 
love into our souls is to receive in higher degrees the 
only real motive-power to produce goodness in our- 


selves or others. 
29. 


Being Where We ought to be where we ouglit to 

we Oughttobe. be, There is no place for us like 
our place. But just where our place is, God knows 
better than we know. Hence it is all-important for 
us to have God’s direction as to our path of duty, and 
as to our station in life. God is ready to show us by 
his Spirit, by his word, and by his providences, just 
where we ought to be, and just what we ought to do, 
It is for us to listen to God’s voice, and to be open to 
God’s influences, and then to be and to do accord- 
ingly. Guided by him, we can say in confidence at 
all times, “ I know that I am where God wants me to 
be, and therefore I know that I am in my place for 
now, however strange it seems for me to be just here.” 


a 


Lileten Necessary burdens are not those 
Down Unnecessary which ordinarily break men down. 

a vanes The burdens which crush are com- 
monly those which we have no call to bear. A little 
girl was looking at the picture of fabled Atlas, on the 
cover of her school geography. The apparent struggle 
of the strong man under the weight of the huge globe 
on his shoulders excited her sympathy, and she turned 
to her father with the anxious question, “ Papa, why 
doesn’t that man lay that thing down?” The father 
replied, Why, that man, like a good many other men, 
thinks that he’s got to carry the world on his shoul- 
ders ; but I think with you, my child, that he’d better 
lay it down.” So with many a burden which we 
groan under, when we would do better to lay it down. 
If it were really a burden that we ought to carry, our 
prayer can be, that of the old divine, when he said, 
“Lord, either lighten my burden or strengthen my 
back ;” and we may expect an answer to our prayer. 
But unnecessary burdens we have no right to ask for 
added strength to bear. Laying an unnecessary bur- 
den down is wiser than letting it break: us down. 


—— 


Rightly directed, the imagination is 
a humanizing agency. Its cultiva- 
tion to this end, in the child, ought 
to be a first concern to the parent, as well as a profit- 
able task for both parent and child. There seems to 
be,an idea abroad that the principal, if not the only, 
means of cultivating the imaginative faculty, is through 
fairy stories, allegories, poetic “selections,” and the 
like. But every time a child can be taught to see 


Imagination as a 
Humanizing Power. 


human qualities in insect and other lower forms of, 


animal life, and to personify with humanitarian senti- 
ments the vegetable life about him, his sympathies 
are called out through his imagination, his intellec- 
tual interests broaden, and his moral nature expands 
and improves. The child that shrank from the 
empty shell of a dead locust, will take an interest in 
it as the vacated home, with its two glassy windows, 


where the insect’s eyes looked through. , Kindliness 
toward all forms of life is quickened through the in- 
vesting of such forms with human motives, feelings 
desires, and actions. A child would rather give a 
plant water because it is “thirsty,” than merely be- 
cause the earth is dry; and he will be tenderer 
toward a “baby” fly or mouse than. merely a small 
one. It is easy, in our conversation with the chil- 
dren, thus to quicken their sympathies through terms 
suggested by metaphor and personification. And we 
must not turn over to books ayd literature those little 
offices which we can best perform in offhand converse, 
playful and serious. 


CA 


Onward and Upward. 


+ toon only reason for looking backward in the path- 

way of life is in order that we may go forward 
more courageously and hopefully. Life is a pilgrim- 
age, and the duty of a pilgrim is to press on in the 
direction of his desire and aim. To look back with 
any longing toward the place of his starting, is to 
delay his progress and to endanger his zeal. But to 
look back at obstacles surmounted, and at difficulties 
overcorhe, may stimulate and cheer a pilgrim, in his 
onward way, when obstacles and difficulties confront 
him anew. 

When the Israelites were in darkness at the barrier- 
wall of Egypt, with the pathless sea at the extremity 
of that wall, and there seemed no possibility of escape 
from the pursuing Egyptian host,a backward glance 
at whom was dispiriting, God’s word to Moses was, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go for- 
ward ;” and when they obeyed that word, they found 
a way opened for them through the sea and around 
the wall. As they came into the desert beyond, in 
the new light of the new day, a single look backward 
showed them the bodies of their Egyptian enemies 
“dead upon the shore,” and that look gave them 
courage and hope as they pressed forward in their 
pilgrimage to the Promised Land. When, however, 
they stopped in the desert to look back with lustful 
eyes toward the good things in their old home of 
bondage, and they remembered the fish and the 
cucumbers and the melons and the leeks and the 
onions and the garlics which they had had there in 
abundance, their backward look. unfitted them for 
their forward movement, and their progress was at 
an end for that generation, 

This is likely to be the case with all pilgrims in 
life’s jourmey. A look backward at obstacles sur- 
mounted, or at perils already passed, for the purpose 
of gaining incitement and cheer to go forward, is wise 
and helpful; but a look backward, with vain long- 
ings toward former indulgences and temptations, or 
with vain regrets that so little progress has yet been 
made, is disheartening and dangerous, and tends but 
to hinder and delay the pilgrim, whose proper course 
is in the other direction. Looking backward is never 
safe to a pilgrim, except as a momentary action, and 
for the definite purpose of gaining hope and courage in 
the forward path of duty. Looking forward and up- 
ward is always safe to one who recognizes God as his 
helper, and God’s service as his purpose in life. There 
is no time for backward movements or for backward 
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longings. Our only hope is in pressing onward and 
upward continually. Life is short enough at the 
best, for the distance yet to be made.by us. 

lf a Christian stops to look within himself, in 
order to gain encouragement as to his position and 
attainments, or tolook back as to his progress in the life 
of a Christian pilgrim, he will, as a practical matter, be 
either unduly discouraged by his present lack, or un- 
duly elated by a sense of his supposed advance. In 
either case he is a loser by his reflection. If he is led 
to feel that there is no use in struggling on with his 
powers as they are, and with such faults and failures 
as his have been, he has lost power for new effort 
by his look within and behind. If, on the other 
hand, he is led to think that he has done as well as 
he ought to have expected, he has lost the needed in- 
citement to do a great deal better than he has done. 
But if he looks upward toward his Leader, and for- 
ward toward his goal, he may have confidence that 
he can win, and that he shall not fail, while thus led 
and thus progressing. 

A soldier, like a pilgrim,—and a Christian is both 
pilgrim and ecoldier,—must not stop to mourn over 
his defeats, or to joy over battles already won, while 
the war for which he has enlisted is still in progress. 
He must move on from the fields where he has been 
fighting, whether he has lost or won there, to fight a 
new fight, and to keep on fighting as long as there is 
an enemy to be fought. 


“A soldier’s course, from battles won 
To. new commencing strife ; 
A pilgrim’s, restless as the sun ; 
Behold the Christian’s life!” 


“Brother! strong in the faith 
That the ‘ right will come right,’ 
Never tremble at death, 
Never think of thyself ’mid'the roar of the fight. 
Hark to the battle-cry, 
Sounding from yonder sky ! 
‘Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And forward.’ ” 


Paul was a tireless pilgrim and a fearless soldier 
in the path of life’s warfare. He looked back only 
for incitements to him to press forward. His old 
battles were merely encouragements to him to new 
conflicts. And toward the close of his pilgrim-soldier 
life he told of his method of travel and warfare at 
the last, as at the first, in words that are for our in- 
spiration and cheer: “ Brethren, I count not myself 
yet to have apprehended: but one thing I do, forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 





Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
.Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to in this department or by private letter. 


a 


In almost any country there are out- 
of-the-way corners where dense igno- 
rance prevails. But the country itself 
is not always to be judged by the standard of its darkest 
portions. Professor Ira M. Price called attention re- 
cently to a report of a community in Suuthern Arabia 


Reports from Jews 


in Yemen. 
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where werd Jews who had never heard of Jesus Christ. 
He did not say that this report was trustworthy, but he 
thought it justified inquiry as to its accuracy. An inter- 
ested Philadelphia correspondent finds the correctness of 
the report denied by an Armenian. He says: 


Professor Ira M. Price’s account of Yemen Jews who had not 
heard of Christ interested me intensely. I eutit out for preser- 
vation, In showing it to my Armenian friend, however, I 
found a swift contradiction to the statement about the absence 
of Christians in Yemen. The ubiquitous Armenian is there 
too, and my informant could get the names of Yemen Christian 
merchants who do business with Damascus. 


This statement is not inconsistent with the report men- 
tioned by Professor Price. The question still remains 
whether there are, in any portion of the extensive do- 
main of Yemen, any Jews who have not heard of Christ. 
Armenian merchants may not be in the district of 
Yemen referred to by Professor Price; or, if they are, 
they may not have préssed the truths of Christianity so 
earnestly as the interests of trade. There are American 
“Christian” traders in Asia and Africa who give very 
little attention to evangelizing. It will not do to dismiss 


the report on this statement of the other side of the case. 


——— 


It is not enough to say a thing once. 
Repeating a statement is often as im- 
portant as making it thefirsttime. A 
parent or a teacher finds this out, So does an editor. 
Many a request that comes to The Sunday School Times 
for an expression of its opinion is about a matter that 
has been often considered in its columns. And this is 
not to be wondered at. There are readers of The Sun- 
day School Times who have not been privileged in that 
line until recently, and there are others who have not 
noticed all that has been written in its columns, or who 
have forgotten what they once saw there. They ought to 
have some of the good things repeated for their benefit, 
now that they are open-minded for the truth thus de- 
clared. Here, for example, comes a bright letter from 
Kentucky, asking the Editor’s opinion on the propriety 
of fairy stories for children. -The writer says: 


Fairy Tales for 
Children. 


A sentence in one of the book notices in The Sunday School 
Times of December 22 suggests some questions which may or 
may rot seem to you worth answering in your columns. The 
notice is of The Wagner Story Book, The sentence is, “ They 
make pretty tales, are well told and interesting, and will he 
welcomed by children whose parents permit them to indulge in 
fairy tales.” I suppose we must infer from this that there are 
parents who do not permit fairy tales. If so, could not The 
Sunday School Times help such parents to see the error of their 
ways? What is your own opinion‘on the subject? Are not the 
beautiful myths that have come down to us from the childhood 
of the race the natural food for the child’s imagination, and 
may he not receive through them perceptions of truth which he 
could not gain as well in any other way? Is there not a real 
need for fairy tales in this materialistic age ?—chosen and used 
with discrimination, of course. I have not seen the volume 
referred to. I am very glad to have this opportunity to say 
how highly I value your paper. It is a weekly help and in- 
spiration. May the new year bring it increased prosperity. 


Of course, there are parents who object to their chil- 
dren’s reading fairy stories ; and there are other parents 
who let their children read anything they want to read ; 
while there are yet other parents who like to have their 
children read some fairy stories, and not read others. A 
fairy story, like any other story, is not necessarily good, 
and not necessarily bad, just because it is a fairy story. 
Fairy stories need to be judged on their merits by a wise 
parent, and permitted or prohibited to the children, as 
seems best. As to the place of nonsense and fancy in a 
child’s reading, The Sunday School Times has often ex- 
pressed itself, in substance as follows: “‘ Nonsense 
songs’ and the rhymes of ‘ Mother Goose’ are not to be 
undervalued, in their place, as a means of amusement 
and of attraction in the direction of a child’s earliest 
reading. Their mission in this realm is as real as that of 
the toy rattle in the education of a child’s ear, or the 
dancing-jack in the training of hiseye. But these helps 
to amusement are to be looked upon only as aids toward 
something better, not as in themselves sufficient to an 
end, So, also, it is with the better class of fairy tales. 
They meet a want.in a child’s mind in the developing 
and exercising of his imagination ; and he whe has never 
read them will inevitably lack something of that incite- 
ment and enjoyment in the realm of fancy which they 
supply so-liberally. But it is only a beginning of good 
work in the sphere of a child’s reading, when he has 
found that there is amusement there, together with food 
for his imagination and fancy. And it is for the parent 
to see that the work, thus begun does not stop at its 
beginuing.” 





Honeysuckle. 


By Samuel Minturn Peck, 


N MY lattice gaily twining, 
Decked-with dewdrops softly shining, 
Ip the morn, 
Happy blossom! How I bless it, 
- As the early beams caress it, 
Newly born! 


Oh! the lily blooms sedately, 

And the rose is proud and stately, 
And there’s art 

In the pink’s exquisite neatness ; 

But the honeysuckle’s sweetness 
Wins my heart. 


Its slender little chalice 

Ne’er was formed to grace a palace, 
But a cot, 

White and blush and balmy-scented, 

Fancy deems ‘it e’er contented — 
With its lot. 


It hears the swallow twitter 
From the eaves. The little flitter 
Loves the flower ; 

I know it by his flutters, 
And the tender strain he utters 
By the hour. 


Little blossom, joy arrayed in, 
It reminds me of a maiden 
Fair and dear, 
Who fills a home with blissés 
By her pretty ways and kisses 
All the year. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


CHa? 


“ Psalms, and Hymns, and 
Spiritual Songs.” 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 


ERHAPS we are unnecessarily scrupulous, some- 
times, to find a distinct and separate meaning for 
each word in‘a group of sytionyms like “ psalnis, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” Surely it may be per- 
mitted to so eager and impassioned a writer as Paul 
the apostle to express the ardor of his feelings by piling 
up word upon word without nice distinctions of mean- 
ing. Often we may find better instruction from observ- 
ing the mere rush of language than from a laborious 
verbal exegesis that takes more out of the text than the 
author ever thought of putting into it. 

But it does not seem that the threefold specification of 
the songs of the early Christians of the province of Asia, 
which Paul uses twice over, once to the Ephesians and 
once to the Colossians, is to be explained ‘in any such 
way. The phrase sounds as if it was used with a dis- 
tinct purpose of describing different sorts of lyrics known 
to the first readers of these epistles. Just how to define 
the three classes of songs is not clearly settled among 
scholars. An intrinsically probable account of the matter 
would seem to be this: that the “psalms” were just what 
we understand by the word,—that sacred and venerable 
manual of divine praise which the Christian church had 
inherited from the Jewish; the “hymns” were Chris- 
tian lyrics cast in the mold of the psalms, not in rhyth- 
mic verse, but in parallelism, adapted to be chanted to 
those ancient “ tones” that are preserved to us in the 
church traditions and in the Massoretic accents; and 
the “spiritual odes” were Christian songs after the 
Greek pattern, in the Greek meters, capable of being 
sung to the popular tunes in vogue at Colosse and the 
Greek cities of that neighborhood. Certajnly in the 
New Testament we do ‘not lack specimens in each of 
these kitids. In Acts 4: 25, 26, the exultant church of 
Jerusalem brevks forth in a psalm from the temple 
psalm book. From the first chapter of Luke onward 
there are abundant examples of the Christian hymn 
framed upon the lines of the Davidic psalm. And in 
the later epistles the nice ear of Greek scholarship de- 
tects here and there, in the frequent lyrical passages, the 
traces of classical versification. On that very page to 
the Ephesians in which he recommends the “ psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” the writer introduces with 
the phrave “it says” » triplet which is noi far from 


) 






fall 
ont 
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falling, in a rude way, into the measure of an Anacre- 


ontic ode: 
“ Awaken, thou that sleepest, 


. And from the dead arouse thee, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee.” 

It may be something of a shock to prevailing ideas of 
ecclesiastical propriety to understand the apostle as 
recommending here to the young converts of Ephesus to 
turn their bacchanalian melodies to another use, as the 
vehicle of pure and Christian sentiment. But I seriously 
believe that this was what the young Greeks in the 
Ephesian church did, and just what the cheerful apostle 
meant to encourage. Al! this part of his epistle is char- 
acteristic of his apostolic wisdom. The refrain of it is 
found in the two syllabks “ not” and “but.” It is one 
of the most instructive pages of all the Scriptures in the 
divine philosophy of reform. Those reformers, if there 
are such, whose whole method is summed up in the 
words “abstain” and “ prohibit” may well lay to heart 
the example of this great social reformer, who alongside 
of every interdict of wrong sets his commendation of the 
innocent and right thing to take the place of it. In 
place of the bacchanalian orgies in which the gilded 
youth of Ephesus had had their delight, he recommends 
the joyous choruses, not only of the psalm and the hymn, 
but also of those graceful and exhilarating Grecian melo- 
dies that may be joined in a Christian wedlock with 
spiritual words and thoughts. 

Not to insist too strenuously on this particular inter- 
pretation of the threefold classification of the primeval 
hymnody (though I believe it to be the true one), the 
main point is this, that, whatever the different kinds of 
Christian lyrics may have been, there were different kinds 
in approved use in the primeval church. Likely enough 
there were critical people, even then, with theories of 
worship and canons of taste, who would have ruled out 
some of these kinds, would have objected to singing to 
the Lord a new song, when the classical old song was so 
much more suitable and appropriate. But for all that, 
as the gospel has moved on from age to age and from 
land to land, carrying with it its perpetually accumu- 
lating treasure of psalms and hymns, it has always, in 
periods of special religious fervor, waked up the “ new 
song,” carrying the predominant sentiment of the hour, 
uttered in the characteristic musical forms of the popular 
song of the region. If they did not do this at Ephesus, 
then Ephesus is an exception to the course of church 
history and the course of human nature. The storyshas 
often been told how successive revivals of the church 
have left each its high-water mark in its surviving re- 
vival songs,—novelties at first, but by and by admitted 
into the canon, and used as standards by which to judge 
and condemn the later novelties. Luther’s musical 
genius and learning led him to the best ancient sources 
for the hymns and music of the Reformation, but they 
did not restrain him from writing the fiery ballad of 
“The Two Martyrs of Brussels” to a rattling popular 
melody in the movement of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” which 
we have been accustomed to sing (slow) under the title 
of “‘ Luther’s Judgment Hymn.” Crossing the national 
and confessional boundary, we come, in the next genera- 
tion, to that sweet singer of the French Reformation, 
Clement Marot, whose psalms were sung by the belles 
and beaux of the French court to the popular tunes of 
the period, and whose freedom from any overstrained 
rigor in externals is illustrated by the incident (not 
generally knowa to historians) of his being called to ac- 
count before the consistory of the Geneva church for 
playing at dice with the prisoner of Chillon. 

We skip over many an illustration of the same prin- 
ciple, in coming down to the time of the Wesleys. 
Down to that time, and later, it was a prevailing rule of 
good taste in English Christendom that no verse was 

‘quite proper to sing in church except Iambic verse. The 
church hymn-book of my childhood contained no meters 
but long, common, and short, with four or five “ proper 
meters” beside. The “‘new songs” of the Methodist 
revival, both Calvinist and Wesleyan, broke that absurd 
rule, and admitted the church freely to the whole field 
of English prosody. How widely men wandered in 
search of tunes for their spiritual songs in thasnew me- 
ters, and how indiscreetly they sometimes chose, might 
be illustrated by many an entertaining example, were 
there space for it. Charles Wesley’s ofle, “The True 
Use of Music” (Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry,” 
p- 773), itself a striking exesaplification of the rhythmical 
capacity of the English language, unconsciously para- 
phrases the thought of Paul: 4 
“ Who on the part of God will rise, 

Innocent sound recover— 

Fly on the prey, and take the prize, 
Plunder the carnal lover— . 
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Strip him of every moving strain, 
Every melting measure— 

Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Rescue the holy pleasure ? 

“Come, let us try if Jesus’ love 

Will not as well inspire us ; 

This is the theme of those above— 
This upon earth shall fire us, 

Say, if your hearts are tuned to sing, 
Is there a subject greater ? 

Harmony all its strains may bring ; 
Jesus’ name is sweeter,” * 

I do not know whether the seven stanzas of this spir- 
ited ode have had anything to do with fastening upon 
Wesley the discredit of that unlucky proverb, “The 
Devil ought not to have all the best music.” Doubtless 
it is a true proverb, but it is commonly quoted in a false 
application. The Devil does sometimes possess himself 
of music that he has no right to. But generally the 
Devil’s music is his own by the very nature of it. It is 
not to be sanctified by setting it to “sacred” words, any 
more than a lewd drinking-song can be converted by 
singing it to a psalm-tune. There are those who think 
that a Strauss waltz is redeemed by playing it on a 
church-organ ; but this isa mistake. On the other hand, 
there are strains of “innocent sound,” born outside the 
pale of the church, that have been baptized into it, and 
have well served God and his people. Whois there that 
sings, “ Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” with the less 
edification for its being immemorially set to the simple 
measures of “The Dream” of wretched Jean Jacques 
Rousseau? Love of country is not very remotely akin to 
the relizious sentiments ; and it is not strange that some 
of our best church tunes, that stand longest in use, are 
adapted from national songs, as the English, the Austrian, 
and the Russian. 

We Americans are indebted for our folk-songs to our 
negro slaves. Never was a great nation more hard up 
for national songs than we used to be. We had the fine 
but somewhat screamy old English drinking-song of 
** Anacreon in Heaven” set to a fervid lyric, and we had 
“God Save the King” Americanized, Some patriot 
tried to get a national hymn by offering a prize for it; 
but they do not come that way. Meanwhile the blacks 
had been solacing their weariness with rude melodies 
that were found to have in their grotesqueness a certain 
pathos that won men’s hearts. On the model of these a 
man of genius like Foster could frame his pleasant 
melodies, that were carried over the land by the minstrel 
companies, until, without expecting it, the people found 
themselves in possession of a characteristic and well- 
defined school of folk-song. The work of such men as 
Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Bliss, and Mr. Sankey, has been, not 
the poor, sterile work of copying and parodying these 
songs for religious use, but the beneficent work of catch- 
ing the mood and spirit of the American minstrel song 
and chorus, and naturalizing it in the religious life of the 
people. We owe it to them—and it is no small debt—that 
a large proportion of the American people to-day find so 
much of their musical enjoyment, not amid the buffoon- 
eries of the minstrel show, but in the Sunday-school, the 
Christian Endeavor meeting, and the rendezvous of the 
Salvation Army. Of course, there is abounding chaff 
with the wheat, and the critic must do his duty faith- 
fully and remorselessly from year to year upon the over- 
growth. But let him not root up the wheat with the 
tares. 


Norwich, Conn. 
CAB 


Missionary Biographies. 
By Robert E. Speer. 


IVES and deaths are the world’s great teachers, “Of 
all the pulpits from which the human voice is ever 
sent forth,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ there is none from which it 
reaches so faras from the grave.” “ You,” Paul saystothe 
Corinthians,—*‘ you and the epistle of your life are known 
and read of all men.” From lives and deaths have come 
the world’s great influences of blessing. “If, while we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we 
be saved by his life.” In a true sense, deaths and lives, 
fashioned in self-sacrifice after Christ’s, are full of recon- 
ciliation and salvation still, none more so than the lives 
and deaths of those who, realizing the meaning of Christ’s 
words, “As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you,” have followed in his footsteps as missionaries. 
Why are we 80 slow to recognize this? “‘ How can I 
maintain a warm missionary interest?” savaone. “ How 
can I interest others?” asks a second. ‘ I fiud it d.ffi- 
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cult to preach effective missionary sermons,” complains 
the preacher. The young worker wonders how the 
monthly missionary meeting can be kept up year after 
year, aud never lose freshness and power. “ How can 
this group of boys,” the band-leader inquires, ‘‘ be made 
to take delight in missions?” There is one answer toall 
these: Do you use the rich and ever richer stores of mis- 
sionary biography ? 

There is power in these life stories. See it in the un- 
measured and continuing influence of the life of David 
Brainerd, In 1746, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in Edinburgh, published his journal, He 
died the next year at the age of thirty-one. He was no 
genius, orator, scholar, or discoverer. Is there any influ- 
ence stronger than his? His journal inspired Carey, 
and helped to shape his course. Martyn read it at Cam- 
bridge, and it made him a missionary. Murray Me- 
Cheyne read it, and was molded by it. “The Memoirs 
of David Brainerd and Henry Martyn gave me par- 
ticular pleasure,” wrote young Jobn Wilson in 1824, 
“Try to get hold of the life of John Wilson, the great 
Scotch missionary of India,” wrote Keith-Falconer in 
1878. The apostolic succession goes on. Let any min- 
ister or worker, conscious that his power has departed 
from him, or that he needs more, turn to this old-time 
record of a life of utter devotion and prayer. (‘‘ Memoirs 
of David Brainerd.” Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 

And there is fascination of interest in a life like Mar- 
tyn’s, Sir James Stephens declared his to be “ the one 
heroic name which adorns the annals of the Church of 
England, from the days of Elizabeth toour own.” Who 
can read, without feeling the attractiveness of it all, the 
story of the mine captain’s son, who was Senior Wrangler, 
who, with the burden of a hopeless human love on his 
heart, went to India as a chaplain of the East India 
Company, preaching on the way in Brazil and among 
the Hottentots, shivering in India “ as if standing, as it 
were, in the neighborhood of hell; ” who mastered 
Arabic and Persian that he might understand the Koran 
and translate the Scriptures; who left India in 1811 to 
reach Persia and Arabia to preach there and complete 
his translations; and who, broken in health, fell at Tokat 
in 1812, having literally realized his own prayer, “ Now 
let me burn out for God”? (“Henry Martyn.” By 
George Smith. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Can any one read the life of Alexander Mackay, and 
not be stirred to the depths of his soul? ‘ Unable to 
arouse interest in missions,’—surely the mau who says 
this must have lost sensitiveness to the noble and glori- 
ous in life. Stanley thought the sight of him worth a 
long journey, and his words are commended to all mourn- 
ers over missions; “‘ He has no time to fret and groan 
and weep; and God knows, if ever man had reason to 
think of ‘graves and worms and oblivion,’ and to be 
doleful and lonely and sad, Mackay had when Mwanga, 
after murdering his bishop, and burning his pupils, and 
strangling his converts, and clubbing to death his dark 
friends, turned his eye of death on him. And yet the 
little man met it with calm blue eyes that never winked. 
To see one man of this kind working day after day for 
twelve years bravely, and without a syllable of com- 
plaint or a moan, amid the ‘ wildernesses,’ and to hearhim 
lead his little flock to show forth God’s loving-kindness 
in the morning and his faithfulness every night, is worth 
going a long journey fi .| courage and content- 
ment one derives frow nen Stanley’s party came 
away, the last sight ae lonely figure of “ the best 
missionary since Lit _<one” standing on the brow of 
the hill, waving farewell, and then turning back to his 
work and his God. Is there no interest in that lonely 
figure? (‘‘ Mackay of Uganda.” By his Sister. New 
York: A, C. Armstrong & Son.) 

Adoniram Judson’s life, much less wholesomely rounded 
than Mackay’s, resembles more the excessiveness and 
mysticism of Brainerd and Martyn. Our admiration for 
it needs qualifications ; but who can read the inscription 
of the marble tablet in the Baptist meeting-house at 
Malden— 

IN MEMORIAM. 
Rev. ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
Born August 9, 1788, 
Died April 12, 1850, 
Malden, his birthplace. 
The ocean, his sepulcher. 
Converted Burmans, and 
The Burman Bible 
His monument. 

His record is on high. 


without desiring to rend that part of his record which is 


written here vu the earth? It was a missionary vwoux— 
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Jongin§s. Our only hope is in pressing onward and 
upward continually. Life is short enough at the 
best, for the distance yet to be made by us. 

lf a Christian stops to look within himself, in 
order to gain encouragement as to his position and 
attainments, or tolook back as to his progress in the life 
of a Christian pilgrim, he will, as a practical matter, be 
either unduly discouraged by his present lack, or un- 
duly elated by a sense of his supposed advance. In 
either case he is a loser by his reflection. If he is led 
to feel that there is no use in struggling on with his 
powers as they are, and with such faults and failures 
as his have been, he has lost power for new effort 
by his look within and behind. If, on the other 
hand, he is led to think that he has done as well as 
he ought to, have expected, he has lost the needed in- 
citement to do a great deal better than he has done. 
But if he looks upward toward his Leader, and for- 
ward toward his goal, he may have confidence that 
he can win, and that he shall not fail, while thus led 
and thus progressing. 

A soldier, like a pilgrim,—and a Christian is both 
pilgrim and soldier,—must not stop to mourn over 
his defeats, or to joy over battles already won, while 
the war for which he has enlisted is still in progress. 
He must move on from the fields where he has been 
fighting, whether he has lost or won there, to fight a 
new fight, and to keep on fighting as long as there is 
an enemy to be fought. 


“ A soldier’s course, from battles won 
To. new commencing atrife ; 
A pilgrim’s, restless as the sun ; 
Behold the Christian’s life!” 


“Brother! strong in the faith 
That the ‘ right will come right,’ 
Never tremble at death, 
Never think of thyself ’mid'the roar of the fight. 
Hark to the battle-cry, 
Sounding from yonder sky! 
‘Grasp the sword 
Of the Lord, 
And forward.’ ” 


Paul was a tireless pilgrim and a fearless soldier 
in the path of life’s warfare. He looked back only 
for incitements to him to press forward. His old 
battles were merely encouragements to him to new 
conflicts. And toward the close of his pilgrim-soldier 
life he told of his method of travel and warfare at 
the last, as at the first, in words that are for our in- 
spiration and cheer: “ Brethren, I count not myself 
yet to have apprehended; but one thing I do, forget- 
ting the things which are behind, and stretching 
forward to the things which are before, I press on 
toward the goal unto the prize of the upward calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 





Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations. 
.Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 


can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to in this department or by private letter. 


a 


In almost any country there are out- 
of-the-way corners where dense igno- 
rance prevails. But the country itself 
is not always to be judged by the standard of its darkest 
portions. Professor Ira M. Price called attention re- 
ceutly to a report of a community in Suuthern Arabia 


Reports from Jews 


in Yemen. 


where werd Jews who had never heard of Jesus Christ. 
He did not say that this report was trustworthy, but he 
thought it justified inquiry as to its accuracy. An inter- 
ested Philadelphia correspondent finds the correctness of 
the report denied by an Armenian. He says: 


Professor Ira M. Price’s account of Yemen Jews who had not 
heard of Christ interested me intensely. I cutit out for preser- 
vation, In showing it to my Armenian friend, however, I 
found a swift contradiction to the statement about the absence 
of Christians in Yemen. The ubiquitous Armenian is there 
too, and my informant'could get the names of Yemen Christian 
merchants who do business with Damascus. 


This statement is not inconsistent with the report men- 
tioned by Professor Price, The question still remains 
whether there are, in any portion of the extensive do- 
main of Yemen, any Jews who have not heard of Christ. 
Armenian merchants may not be in the district of 
Yemen referred to by Professor Price; or, if they are, 
they may not have préssed the truths of Christianity so 
earnestly as the interests of trade. There are American 
“Christian” traders in Asia and Africa who give very 
little attention to evangelizing, It will not do to dismiss 


the report on this statement of the other side of the case. 


———— 


It is not enough to say a thing once. 
Repeating a statement is often as im- 
portant as making it the firsttime. A 
parent or a teacher finds this out. So does an editor. 
Many a request that comes to The Sunday School Times 
for an expression of its opinion is about a matter that 
has been often considered in its columns. And this is 
not to be wondered at. There are readers of The Sun- 
day School Times who have not been privileged in that 
line until recently, and there are others who have not 
noticed all that has been written in its columns, or who 
have forgotten what they once saw there. They ought to 
have some of the good things repeated for their benefit, 
now that they are open-minded for the truth thus de- 
clared. Here, for example, comes a bright letter from 
Kentucky, asking the Editor's opinion on the propriety 
of fairy stories for children. -The writer says: 


Pairy Tales for 
Children. 


A sentence in one of the book notices in The Sunday School 
Times of December 22 suggests seme questions which may or 
may rot seem to'you worth answering in your columns. The 
notice is of The Wagner Story Book, The sentence is, ‘“ They 
make pretty tales, are well told and interesting, and will he 
welcomed by children whose parents permit them to indulge in 
fairy tales.” I suppose we must infer from this that there are 
parents who do not permit fairy tales. If so, could not The 
Sunday School Times help such parents to see the error of their 
ways? What is your own opinion‘on the subject? Are not the 
beautiful myths that have come down to us from the childhood 
of the race the natural food for the child’s imagination, and 
may he not receive through them perceptions of truth which he 
could not gain as well in any other way? Is there not a real 
need for fairy tales in this materialistic age ?—chosen and used 
with discrimination, of course. I have not seen the volume 
referred to. I am very glad to have this opportunity to say 
how highly I value your paper. It is a weekly help and in- 
spiration. May the new year bring it increased prosperity. 


Of course, there are. parents who object to their chil- 


-dren’s reading fairy stories ; and there are other parents 


who let their children read anything they want to read ; 
while there are yet other parents who like to have their 
children read some fairy stories, and not read others, A 
fairy story, like any other story, is not necessarily good, 
and not necessarily bad, just because it is a fairy story. 
Fairy stories need to be judged on their merits by a wise 
parent, and permitted or prohibited to the children, as 
seems best. As to the place of nonsense and fancy in a 
child’s reading, The Sunday School Times has often ex- 
pressed itself, in substance as follows: “‘ Nonsense 
songs’ and the rhymes of ‘ Mother Goose’ are not to be 
undervalued, in their place, as a means of amusement 
and of attraction in the direction of a child’s earliest 
reading. Their mission in this realm is as real as that of 
the toy rattle in the education of a child’s ear, or the 
dancing-jack in the training of hiseye. But these helps 
to amusement are to be looked upon only as aids toward 
something better, not as in themselves sufficient to an 
end, So, also, it is with the better class of fairy tales. 
They meet a want.in a child’s mind in the developing 
and exercising of his imagination ; and he whe has never 
read them will inevitably lack something of that incite- 
ment and. enjoyment in the realm of fancy which they 
supply so-liberally. But it is only a beginning of good 
work in the sphere of a child’s reading, when he has 
found that there is amusement there, together with food 
for his imagination and fancy. And it is for the parent 
to see that the work, thus begun does not stop at its 
beginning.” 


‘ coe . ear . 
tee Ba ert Me 
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Honeysuckle. 
‘By Samuel Minturn Peck, 


N MY lattice gaily twining, 
Decked with dewdrops softly shining, 

Ip the morn, 

Happy blossom! How I bless it, 

- As the early beams caress it, 

Newly born ! ' 

Oh! the lily blooms sedately, 

And the rose is proud and stately, 
And there’s art 

In the pink’s exquisite neatness ; 

But the honeysuckle’s sweetness 
Wins my heart. 


Its slender little chalice 
Ne’er was formed to grace a palace, 
But.a cot, 
White and blush and balmy-scented, 
Fancy deems ‘it e’er contented — 
With its lot. 


It hears the swallow twitter 

From the eaves. The little flitter 
Loves the flower ; 

I know it by his flutters, 

And the tender strain he utters 
By the hour. 


Little blossom, joy arrayed in, 
It reminds me of a maiden 
Fair and dear, 
Who fills a home with blisses 
By her pretty ways and kisses 
All the year. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala, 


HD 
“ Psalms, and Hymns, and 
Spiritual Songs.” 
By Leonard Woolsey Bacon, D.D. 


ERHAPS we are unnecessarily scrupulous, some- 
times, to find a distinct and separate meaning for 
each word’in a group of synonyms like “ psaluis, and 
hymns, and spiritual songs.” Surely it may be per- 
mitted to so eager and impassioned a writer as Paul 
the apostle to express the ardor of his feelings by piling 
up word upon word without nice distinctions of mean- 
ing. Often we may find better instruction from observ- 
ing the mere rush of language than from a laborious 
verbal exegesis that takes more out of the text than the 
author ever thought of putting into it. 

But it does not seem that the threefold specification of 
the songs of the early Christians of the province of Asia, 
which Paul uses twice over, once to the Ephesians and 
once to the Colossians, is to be explained in any such 
way. The phrase sounds as if it was used with a dis- 
tinct purpose of describing different sorts of lyrics known 
to the first readers of these epistles. Just how to define 
the three classes of songs is not clearly settled among 
scholars, An intrinsically probable account of the matter 
would seem to be this: that the “ psalms” were just what 
we understand by the word,—that sacred and venerable 
manual of divine praise which the Christian church had 
inherited from the Jewish; the “hymns” were Chris- 
tian lyrics cast in the mold of the psalms, not in rhyth- 
mic verse, but in parallelism, adapted to be chanted to 
those ancient “ tones” that are preserved to us in the 
church traditions and in ‘the Massoretic accents; and 
the “spiritual odes” were Christian songs after the 
Greek pattern, in the Greek meters, capable of being 
sung to the popular tunes in vogue at Colosse and the 
Greek cities of that neighborhood. Certajnly in the 
New Testament we do ‘not lack specimens in each of 
these kitids, In Acts 4: 25, 26, the exultant church of 
Jerusalem breaks forth in a psalm from the temple 
psalm book. From the first chapter of Luke onward 
there are abundant examples of the Christian hymn 
framed upon the lines of the Davidic psalm. And in 
the later epistles the nice ear of Greek scholarship de- 
tects here and there, in the frequent lyrical passages, the 
traces of classical versificatién. On that very page to 
the Ephesians in which he- recommends the “ psalms, 
hymns, and spiritual songs,” the writer introduces with 
the plra.e “it says” a triplet which is no. fur from 
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falling, in a rude way, into the measure of an Anacre- 
ontic ode: 
“ Awaken, thou that sleepest, 
. And from the dead arouse thee, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee.” 

It may be something of a shock to prevailing ideas of 
ecclesiastical propriety to understand the apostle as 
recommending here to the young converts of Ephesus to 
turn their bacchanalian melodies to another use, as the 
vehicle of pureand Christian sentiment. But I seriously 
believe that this was what the young Greeks in the 
Ephesian church did, and just what the cheerful apostle 
meant to encourage. All this part of his epistle is char- 
acteristic of his apostolic wisdom, The refrain of it is 
found in the two syllabks “ not” and “but.” It is one 
of the most instructive pages of all the Scriptures in the 
divine philosophy of reform. Those reformers, if there 
are such, whose whole method is summed up in the 
words “abstain” and “ prohibit” may well lay to heart 
the example of this great social reformer, who alongside 
of every interdict of wrong sets his commendation of the 
innocent and right thing to take the place of it. In 
place of the bacchanalian orgies in which the gilded 
youth of Ephesus had had their delight, he recommends 
the joyous choruses, not only of the psalm and the hymn, 
but also of those graceful and exhilarating Grecian melo- 
dies that may be joined in a Christian wedlock with 
spiritual words and thoughts, 

Not to insist too strenuously on this particular inter- 
pretation of the threefold classification of the primeval 
hymnody (though I believe it to be the true one), the 
main point is this, that, whatever the different kinds of 
Christian lyrics may have been, there were different kinds 
in approved use in the primeval church. Likely enough 
there were critical people, even then, with theories of 
worship and canons of taste, who would have ruled out 
some of these kinds, would have objected to singing to 
the Lord a new song, when the classical old song was so 
much more suitable and appropriate. But for all that, 
as the gospel has moved on from age to age and from 
land to land, carrying with it its perpetually accumu- 
lating treasure of psalms and hymns, it has always, in 
periods of special religious fervor, waked up the “ new 
song,” carrying the predominant sentiment of the hour, 
uttered in the characteristic musical forms of the popular 
song of thé region. If they did not do this at Ephesus, 
then Ephesus is an exception to the course of church 
history and the course of human nature. The story has 
often been told how successive revivals of the church 
have left each its high-water mark in its surviving re- 
vival songs,—novelties at first, but by and by admitted 
into the canon, and used as standards by which to judge 
and condemn the later novelties. Luther’s musical 
genius and learning led him to the best ancient sources 
for the hymns and music of the Reformation, but they 
did not restrain him from writing the fiery ballad of 
“The Two Martyrs of Brussels” to a rattling popular 
melody in the movement of “‘ Yankee Doodle,” which 
we have been accustomed to sing (slow) under the title 
of “ Luther’s Judgment Hymn.” Crossing the national 
and confessional boundary, we come, in the next genera- 
tion, to that sweet singer of the French Reformation, 
‘Clement Marot, whose psalms were sung by the belles 
and beaux of the French court to the popular tunes of 
the period, and whose freedom from any overstrained 
rigor in externals is illustrated by the incident (not 
generally knowa to historians) of his being called to ac- 
count before the consistory of the Geneva church for 
playing at dice with the prisoner of Chillon. 

We skip over many an illustration of the same prin- 
ciple, in coming down to the time of the Wesleys. 
Down to that time, and later, it was a prevailing rule of 
good taste in English Christendom that no verse was 

‘quite proper to sing in church except Iambic verse, The 
church hymn-book of my childhood contained no meters 
but long, common, and short, with four or five “ proper 
meters” beside. The “new songs” of the Methodist 
revival, both Calvinist and Wesleyan, broke that absurd 
rule, and admitted the church freely to the whole field 
of English prosody. How widely men wandered in 
search of tunes for their spiritual songs in theanew me- 
ters, and how indiscreetly they sometimes chose, might 
be illustrated by many an entertaining example, were 
there space for it. Charles Wesley’s ode, “ The True 
Use of Music” (Dana’s “ Household Book of Poetry,” 
p- 778), itself a striking exe:aplification of the rhythmical 
capacity of the English language, unconsciously para- 
phrases the thought of Paul: 2 
“ Who on the part of God will rise, 
Innocent sound reecover— 
Fly on the prey, and take the prize, 
Plunder the carual lover— " 


Strip him of every moving strain, 
Every melting measure— 

Music in virtue’s cause retain, 
Rescue the holy pleasure ? 

“Come, let us try if Jesus’ love 

Will not as well inspire us ; 

This is the theme of those above— 
This upon earth shall fire us, 

Say, if your hearts are tuned to sing, 
Is there a subject greater ? 

Harmony all its strains may bring ; 
Jesus’ name is sweeter,” * 

I do not know whether the seven stanzas of this spir- 
ited ode have had anything to do with fastening upon 
Wesley the discredit of that unlucky proverb, “The 
Devil ought not to have all the best music.” Doubtless 
it is a true proverb, but it is commonly quoted in a false 
application. The Devil does sometimes possess himself 
of music that he has no right to. But generally the 
Devil’s music is his own by the very nature of it. It is 
not to be sanctified by setting it to “‘sacred” words, any 
more than a lewd drinking-song can be converted by 
singing it toa psalm-tune. There are those who think 
that a Strauss waltz is redeemed by playing it on a 
church-organ ; but this isa mistake. On the other hand, 
there are strains of “innocent sound,” born outside the 
pale of the church, that have been baptized into it, and 
have well served God and his people. Whois there that 
sings, “ Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing,” with the less 
edification for its being immemorially set to the simple 
measures of “The Dream” of wretched Jean Jacques 
Rousseau? Love of country is not very remotely akin to 
the relizious sentiments ; and it is not strange that some 
of our best church tunes, that stand longest in use, are 
adapted from national songs, as the English, the Austrian, 
and the Russian. 

We Americans are indebted for our folk-songs to our 
negro slaves. Never was a great nation more hard up 
for national songs than we used to be. We had the fine 
but somewhat screamy old English drinking-song of 
“ Anacreon in Heaven” set to a fervid lyric, and we had 
“God Save the King” Americanized, Some patriot 
tried to get a national hymn by offering a prize for it; 
but they do not come that way. Meanwhile the blacks 
had- been solacing their weariness with rude melodies 
that were found to have in'their grotesqueness a certain 
pathos that won men’s hearts. On the model of these a 
man of genius like Foster could frame his pleasant 
melodies, that were carried over the land by the minstrel 
companies, until, without expecting it, the people found 
themselves in possession of a characteristic and well- 
defined school of folk-song. The work of such men as 
Mr. Bradbury, Mr. Bliss, and Mr. Sankey, has been, not 
the poor, sterile work of copying and parodying these 
songs for religious use, but the beneficent work of catch- 
ing the mood and spirit of the American minstrel song 
and chorus, and naturalizing it in the religious life of the 
people. We owe it to them—and it is no small debt—that 
a large proportion of the American people to-day find so 
much of their musical enjoyment, not amid the buffoon- 
eries of the minstrel show, but in the Sunday-school, the 
Christian Endeavor meeting, and the rendezvous of the 
Salvation Army. Of course, there is abounding chaff 
with the wheat, and the critic must do his duty faith- 
fully and remorselessly from year to year upon the over- 
growth. But let him not root up the wheat with the 
tares. 


Norwich, Conn. 
C43 


Missionary Biographies. 
By Robert E. Speer. 


IVES and deaths are the world’s great teachers, “Of 
all the pulpits from which the human voice is ever 
sent forth,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ there is none from which it 
reaches so faras from the grave.” “‘ You,” Paul saystothe 
Corinthians,—‘‘ you and the epistle of your life are known 
and read of all men.” From livesand deaths havecome 
the world’s great influences of blessing. “ If, while we 
were enemies, we were reconciled to God through the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, shall we 
be saved by his life.” In a true sense, deaths and lives, 
fashioned in self-sacrifice after Christ’s, are full of recon- 
ciliation and salvation still, none more so than the lives 
and deaths of those who, realizing the meaning of Christ’. 
words, “ As the Father hath sent me, even so send I 
you,” have followed in his footsteps as missionaries. 
Why are we 80 slow to recognize this? “ How can I 
maintain a warm missionary interest?” savsone. “ How 
can I interest others?” asks a second. ‘ I find it d-ffi- 
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cult to preach effective missionary sermons,” complains 
the preacher. The young worker wonders how the 
monthly missionary meeting can be kept up year after 
year, and never lose freshness and power. “ How can 
this group of boys,” the band-leader inquires, “be made 
to take delight in missions?” There is one answer toall 
these: Do you use the rich and ever richer stores of mis- 
sionary biography ? 

There is power in these life stories. See it in the un- 
measured and continuing influence of the life of David 
Brainerd, In 1746, the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in Edinburgh, published his journal. He 
died the next year at the age of thirty-one. He was no 
genius, orator, scholar, or discoverer. Is there any influ- 
ence stronger than his? His journal inspired Carey, 
and helped to shape his course. Martyn read it at Cam- 
bridge, and it made him a missionary. Murray Me- 
Cheyne read it, and was molded by it. “The Memoirs 
of David Brainerd and Henry Martyn gave me par- 
ticular pleasure,” wrote young John Wilson in 1824, 
“Try to get hold of the life of John Wilson, the great 
Scotch missionary of India,” wrote Keith-Falconer in 
1878, The apostolic succession goes on. Let any min- 
ister or worker, conscious that his power has departed 
from him, or that he needs more, turn to this old-time 
record of a life of utter devotion and prayer. (‘‘ Memoirs 
of David Brainerd.” Edited by J. M. Sherwood. New 
York: Funk & Wagnaills.) 

And there is fascination of interest in a life like Mar- 
tyn’s. Sir James Stephens declared his to be “ the one 
heroic name which adorns the annals of the Church of 
England, from the days of Elizabeth toour own.” Who 
can read, without feeling the attractiveness of it all, the 
story of the mine captain’s son, who was Senior Wrangler, 
who, with the burden of a hopeless human love on his 
heart, went to India as a chaplain of the East India 
Company, preaching on the way in Brazil and among 
the Hottentots, shivering in India “ as if standing, as it 
were, in the neighborhood of hell; ”’ who mastered 
Arabic and Persian that he might understand the Koran 
and translate the Scriptures; who left India in 1811 to 
reach Persia and Arabia to preach there and complete 
his translations; and who, broken in health, fell at Tokat 
in 1812, having literally realized his own prayer, ““ Now 
let me burn out for God”? (“Henry Martyn.” By 
George Smith. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Can any one read the life of Alexander Mackay, and 
not be stirred to the depths of his soul? ‘“ Unable to 
arouse interest in missions,”—surely the man who says 
this must have lost sensitiveness to the noble and glori- 
ous in life. Stanley thought the sight of him worth a 
long journey, and his words are commended to all mourn- 
ers over missions; “ He has no time to fret and groan 
and weep; and God knows, if ever man had reason to 
think of ‘ graves and worms and oblivion,’ and to be 
doleful and lonely and sad, Mackay had when Mwanga, 
after murdering his bishop, and burning his pupils, and 
strangling his converts, and clubbing to death his dark 
friends, turned his eye of death on him. And yet the 
little man niet it with calm blue eyes that never winked. 
To see one man of this kind working day after day for 
twelve years bravely, and without a syllable of com- 
plaint or a moan, amid the ‘ wildernesses,’ and to hearhim 
lead his little flock to show forth God’s loving-kindness 
in the morning and his faithfulness every night, is worth 
going a long journey for the moral courage and content- 
ment one derives from it.” When Stanley’s party came 
away, the last sight was of the lonely figure of “ the best 
missionary since Livingstone” standing on the brow of 
the hill, waving farewell, and then turning back to his 
work and his God, Is there no interest in that lonely 
figure? (‘‘ Mackay of Uganda.” By his Sister. New 
York: A, C, Armstrong & Son.) 

Adoniram Judson’s life, much less wholesomely rounded 
than Mackay’s, resembles more the excessiveness and 
mysticism of Brainerd and Martyn. Our admiration for 
it needs qualifications ; but who can read the inscription 
of the marble tablet in the Baptist meeting-house at 
Malden— 

IN MEMORIAM. 
Rev. ADONIRAM JUDSON, 
Born August 9, 1788, 
Died April 12, 1850, 
Malden, his birthplace. 
The ocean, his sepulcher. 
Converted Burmans, and 
The Burman Bible 
His monument. 

His record is on high. 


witheut desiring to read that part of his record which is 


written bere vu the earth? It was a missionary voox— 








































































































































































































































































































Buchanan’s “Star in the East”—which awakened Jud- 
son’s missionary spirit. He would have been a great 
man in any sphere. His father foresaw it. As a mis- 
sionary his name is not far below Paul’s. Though the 
foremost of American missionaries, the story of his life 
is little told outside of the Baptist churches. Yet there 
is wealth of interest in it. Even children understand the 
heroism of the spirit which endured calmly for months, 
during the imprisonment at Ava, taunts and insults, 
racking fever and ague, the sight of dying and tortured 
fellow-prisoners, only to break utterly, while “ the tears 
flowed down to the chains that clanked about his ankles,” 
when his wife brought their new-born baby, in her frail 
arms, to be kissed through the iron bars of his cell, and 
offered to him a mince-pie, made with effort and suffer- 
ing, to remind him of old New England, where, to judge 
from present habits,—and may God forgive us that it is 
so !—hundreds of Christians were-offering no prayer and 
taking no thought for him. Does the life of the Son of 
God himself interest those who are not interested in 
such lives as these? (“The Life of Adoniram Judson.” 
By Edward Judson. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.) 

Aside from the example and teaching of Jesus, there 
is no richer field than missionary biography for the 
study of one who believes in prayer, and would help 
others to realize its power and use it. The life of 
William C. Burns, of China, must suffice for illustration. 
“Know him, sir?” exclaimed one, with almost indig- 


nant surprise, when asked if he knew Burns. “All 
China knows him. He is the holiest man alive.” It is 
easy to understand why men felt this way. While re- 


siding in Edinburgh, before going to China, he had a 
private key to the church of St. Luke’s,‘and there an 
entry in his journal indicates that at least on one occa- 
sion he was “ detained”’ a whole night in solitary prayer 
“before the Lord.” _ In beginning his ministry in Dun- 
dee, he was known to spend the whole night on his face 
on the floor, praying that he might meet the responsi- 
bilities laid upon him. “All the week long ‘he filled 
the fountains of his spirit with prayer,’ and on Sabbath 
the full fountain gave forth its abundant treasures.” 
Such prayer makes influence immortal. 

“© William Burns?! we will not call thee dead, 

Though lies thy body in its narrow bed ~ -* 
In far-off China.” 


When the trunk containing the property he had left 
behind was opened in England, there were found “a few 
sheets of Chinese printed matter, a Chinese and an Eng- 
lish Bible, an old writing-case, one or two small books, a 
Chinese lantern, a single Chinese dress, and the blue flag 
of the ‘Gospel Boat.’ ‘Surely,’ whispered one little 
one amid the awestruck silence,—‘surely he must have 
been very poor.’” There was One who for his sake 
and ours had been poorer still. (‘“ Memoir of the Rev. 
William C. Burns, M.A.” By the Rev. Islay Burns, 
D.D. London: James Nisbet & Co.) 

For purposes of sober illustration or intense appeal to 
the unselfish and heroic, nothing can surpass the life of 
David Livingstone, whom Florence Nightingale called 
“ the greatest man of his generation.” The vision of the 
boy placing his boek on the spinning-jenny, and study- 
ing amid the roar of the machinery at Blantyre, or sitting 
contentedly down before his father’s door to spend the 
night, upon arriving after the hour for locking it; the old 
‘coat, eleven years behind the fashion, which he wore when 
he emerged at Cape Town after Kalabeng had been pil- 
laged; the sadness of the scene when he buried his little 
daughter in “the first gravein all this country,” he wrote to 
his parents, “ marked as the resting-place of one of whom 
it is believed and confessed that she shal! live again ;” 
his jocular letters to his daughter Agnes about his dis- 
torted teeth, “so that my smile is like that of a hippo- 
potamus;” the meeting with Stanley when he was a 
“ mere ruckle of bones ;” the indomitable grit of the man 
whose last words in Scotland were “ Fear God, and work 
hard,”—this life is full of such things as these, capable 
of use, inviting it. And when, before or since, has this 

world been swayed by eloquence comparable with that 
of his death? No pulpit has ever spoken with such 
power. The worn frame kneeling by the bedside at 
Tlala, pulseless and still, while the rain dripped from the 
eaves of the hut, dead in the attitude of prayer, solitary 
and alone, sent a thrill through the souls of men, which, 
thank God! is vibrating still, and, with or without the 
help of those who are “not interested,” is working 
out the redemption wrought once for Africa by the 
world’s Redeemer. (‘Personal Life of David Living- 
stone.” By W. G. Blaikie. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. ) 

Are preachers and teachers missing the blessing en- 
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folded in these lives, and derivable from them ?—each 
the life of 


“One who never turned his back, but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake,” 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Ce 
Then. 


By Edward Armour. 


OW the thought of youthful days 
Fringes memory,—like the haze 

Of June-time! 
How time sped then! 
Those buoyant days, when, 
’Twixt the rise and set of sun, 
Nothing is finished,—nothing begun 
But which to pleasure turns, 
As fire unquenched all things to ashes burns. 
How birds sang then! 
I ofttimes think the wren 
Of nowadays would fain transpose 
His erstwhile warblings gay to those 
Of different tone, which seem to me 
The music of a minor key. 


How flowers bloomed then! 

Not once a year, but often ; 

And not in colors dull and tame, 
But petals shone as when a flame 
Of sunshine strikes prismatic glass, 
Projecting all the iris tints in mass. 


Those times! those birds! those flowers! 

Are they vain dreams of ours? 

Or was this reminiscence sent 

To make our dull hearts more intent 

On glories richer far,—beyond earth’s lore,— 
When time which was—and is—shall be no more? 


Test Chester, Pa. 
LY 


“How we" Appear’ to Ourselves ” 
and to Others. 


By S. N. M. 


HESE thoughts come to me in reference to my own 
life. I confess I had begun to think myself a 
pretty good Christian. I looked with delight upon my 
Sunday-school class, upon the part I had taken in the 
Christian Endeavor Society, and at my own family altar, 
carrying on evening prayers regularly, reading my Bible 
every day, and spending a regular season in private de- 
yotion. Then I had meant to be good to the poor; had 
always found work for every poor man who came slong, 
and given him a dinner to pay for it; had endeavored to 
help along the Young Women’s Christian Association,— 
attended its meetings, found Jeaders for its prayer-meet- 
ings, teachers for many of its classes, and found talented 
people to come and entertain the members. I never in- 
tended to hurt any one or injure any one, and held my- 
self ready to apologize if I had done so unintentionally. 
“All around,” said I to the world, “where could you find 
a better Christian than I am?” 

So much for my thoughts of myself. Now let us see 
what those around me thought. 

My sisters never seemed to see any flaw, or, if they 
saw it, they’said nothing. My cousins think; “‘Sheisa 
crank on religion, not much use except to go to meet- 
ings, and to make it disagreeable for us because we don’t 
go. She isa tyrant in her demeanor towards us, want- 
ing us to do her way clways, and never giving in that 
we might be right.” My servants,—I heard them say, 
“She may be a Christian, but I'd rather work fora heathen. 
She is always finding fault with the work. You can 
never work hard enough, or fast enough, to suit her. 
And she is always hurting our feelings by making slight- 
ing remarks about colored people.” My boarders say, 
“Oh, she has her family prayers ; but then she is as close 
about a penny ! not anxious to make us happy, but just 
+o see how much she can make off of us. And she 
doesn’t care whether she harts our feelings or not. And 
then she delights in giving us moral lectures, as though 
we were not as good asshe,” My grocersaid, “Oh! she 
gave me a dreadful lecture the time I carried her a scant 
bushel of tomatoes; but she is as anxious to cheat me 
as I am to cheat her. She would ask me to sell things 
cheaper than | can afford. She wiil eat « portiun of the 
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flour I bring her, then declare that it is poor, and want 
me to take it back, or refuse to pay for it.” The tax- 
collector says, ‘She may be a Christian, but she puts her 
property down at a lower Value than she would sell it 
for, 1am sure. Then she neglects to list all her house- 
hold goods, uses her hose only at night, lest she should 
have to pay hose license,” etc. 

The dressmaker, the butcher, the baker, can all tell 
you more of my faults: And then the saleslady at the 
store dreads to see me coming, because I frown and tap 
my foot, to show that I am in a hurry, find fault with 
the goods she shows me, and thén go away without buy- 
ing, perhaps. 

Who judges aright? 

St. Louis, ‘Mo, 

CAS 


Hints for Women’s Meetings. 
By Ellen C. Cartwright. 


i ALMOST every mission chapel of our large cities 

is held what is called a mothers’ meeting. These 
meetings are made up of from five to a dozen aged saints, 
not only mothers, but grandmothers as well. For years 
they have kept on coming on this particular afternoon 
to pray for unconverted husbands and children. 

They believe in God’s promises, and in prayer, even if 
they sometimes seem to forget that they are to work and 
watch as well as pray. 

The way to heaven has been a long and shadowed one 
to them, and they enter the room with hushed voices and 
footsteps, as though coming to a funeral. 

The writer remembers many such meetings, and often 
wondered if there was not some way by which they could 
be made more attractive, and their influence more ex- 
tended. The following plan has been tried for three 
years, and has proved a success. In the first place, we 
changed the name from Mothers’ Meeting to Women’s 
Meeting, at the same time ingisting upon it that no one 
should dare ever to call it the female prayer-meeting. 
Last year we gave it the name of the Women’s Guild, 
which at once became popular. The broader title opened 
wide the door for every woman, old or young, to enter. 

Of course; at such a meating, mothers must bring-thetr 

little children or stay at home themselves. So beg from 
richer households discarded toys to amuse them. Have 
the room open, say, at two o’clock. Buy two or three 
dozen small rocking-chairs. These can be purchased 
now for fifty cents each. Place them in groups around 
small tables, if you have them. These will form centers 
into which you can introduce new comers, who will more 
readily feel at home. Have some simple work prepared ; 
patchwork is popular, as it requires no brains, except in 
one who prepares it; and the work becomes dignified if, 
on completion, it is quilted, and sent to some missionary 
on our western froutier. Or easily sewed garments for 
children can be made, to be given quietly to the more 
destitute. Strive to make the place bright and attrac- 
tive. It is often a good plan to read some short article; 
I do not mean a sermon, or anything strictly religious, 
but something over which they can have a good laugh. 
Miss Wilkins’s atories are excellent for this purpose, or 
it may be some short poem clipped from a newspaper. 
Do not take up all the time; give opportunity for social 
chat. But the reading adds to the enjoyment of the 
timid, quiet ones who find it hard to tal— with compara- 
tive strangers. At three o’clock pass around a cup of 
coffee or tea, and a piece of cake. Do not give them 
this. Every self-respecting woman will prefer to pay for 
it; so take up a collection of two cents each. Mothers 
have told me that even the little children have saved 
their pennies to pay for their cake and coffee on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and look forward to the day with interest. 
It would seem, at first thought, that this sum would not 
begin to pay expenses; but experience has proved that, 
with care to have.no waste, there will be at the close of 
the season a debt of not much over a dollar, incurred on 
some very stormy days when the attendance was small. 
At threeo'clock gather up the dishes, distribute hymn- 
books, and have a short devotional meeting. Have 
plenty of singing. Remember that many of the women 
before you have come toa religious service for the first 
time, it mfay be, for years; so let some of the gospel come 
to them through song. 

Do not try to explain sanctification or justification, but 
read some parable or miracle, and use all the imagina- 
tion you have to make it realtothem. Put yourself into 
their homes and into their lives, and draw some practical 
lessons of comfort and help. If you do this, one and 
apother will aay, “ That is ail true; 1 have found it so,” 
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or, if they cannot speak, they will nod assent to your 
words. Just here, let me say, do not over urge any to 
take part in the meeting, Every one cannot speak, and 
to urge them to do so will have a tendency to keep them 
away. While letting them feel the greatest liberty to 
say what they are moved to say, let them be assured, as 
well, that they are welcome to come and keep silent. 

Try and make even the devotional meetings bright, 
cheery, and, in a way, off-hand, and you will make that 
hour the most attractive of all. You will find that, in- 
stead of the dozen who used to come with solemn, serious 
faces, you have gained fifty who have found that religion 
is not a gloomy thing. 

Many of them have found the Women’s Guild the door 
into other church services, which, as the weeks passed on, 
showed them the way into the kingdom of God. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAS 


The Coming of Night. 


By Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. 


GRAY hand out of the paling west 
Makes shadowy passes o’er meadows green ; 
The frightened color fades from their breast, 
As life and love leave a soul to rest 
When the shadow of death is seen. 


The young leaves shiver; from earth a sigh 
Follows the touch of those fingers chill ; 

All song is hushed ; the wee birds ery 

’Neath mother’s wings, as an owl flits by, 
And she tenderly tucks them closer still. 


Central Norwood, O. 
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A Memory of Henry Kirke White. 


By Margaret J. Preston. 


O THE readers of the present generation the name 

of this young English scholar and poet, who died 

just as his young life was beginning to give evidence 

of what his future might develop, is almost a myth, 

or, at all. events, so little known that many think of 

him only as the author of the familiar hymn, sung by 
all Christians, ‘The Star of Bethlehem.” 

His “Literary Remains,” written by his friend, the 
poet-laureate Robert Southey, preserves for readers the 
record of his life. And it will perhaps be remembered 
that one single line in one of his poems Jed the laureate 
to undertake the somewhat sad task. “Fifty years 
hence,” the line ran, “and who will think of Henry?” 
This tender appeal gave us the “ Remains,” and so pre- 
served the brief record of this bright young life from 
utter oblivion. 

Henry Kirke White, or Kirke White, as he is gene- 
rally called, was once visiting in the beautiful home of a 
friend. Rising early in the fine spring morning, he 
strolled. out before breakfast to enjoy the freshness of 
the season, and the exquisite flower garden in the midst 
of which the house was embowered. There he found a 
summer-house, draped over with blossoming roses. He 
entered it, and one of the first things that attracted his 
eye was a white card, suspended by a bit of ribbon over 
the door, placed there, probably, by some visitor. He 
saw there was something written on it in a clear, bold 
hand, and he read as foliows: 

“To think a spring is yet to come 
That I am not to see; 
To think a flower is yet to bloom 
From dust that I shall be.” 


The young poet (he was then suffering from the in- 
sidious disease that was surely sapping his life,—con- 
sumption) sat musing for some moments, then, turning 
the card over, wrote on the other side: 


“To think, when months and years are fled, 
And times and seasons o’er, 
When all that can die shall be dead, 
That J shall die no more. 
Ah! where shall then my spirit be ? 
How shall I spend eternity ?”’ 


The card was allowed to remain as the dying young poet 
left it, and it would not be eazy to tell how many a thought- 
less eye, in after times, was moved, by the solemn ques- 
tion, to turn from the luxuriant richness of the season 
and the splendid glories of nature to the startling con- 
sideration of what the future might have in store when 
these mortal springs and seasons of beauty shall have 
passed away, and “all that can die shall he «lead.” 

The questivn is just us pertinent to us ow. as we gaze 
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upon and enjoy the wealth of nature’s beauties, as it was 
to Kirke White. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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The Mitten Lady. 


By Grace Stuart Reid. 


NE cold winter day, halfway up a mountain, stood a 
little boy in a horse-blanket coat, and a cap made 
from a pair of old woolen socks. He was wishing with 
all his might that he was a big man earning money, or 
that he could do some smart thing to make it in a hurry, 
or that he could even see a stray rabbit or a hole in the 
frozen river where he could fish, for he was poor and 
hungry. He looked in every direction, but could see 
only trees and fields covered with glittering snow, the 
little red house which was his home and from the chim- 
ney of which such a pitifully small thread of smoke was 
going up, and the ice fort just below him, 

It had been great fun helping the boys build that fort, 
packing the snow into boxes till it turned out in blocks, 
and hardening those, when they were put together, by 
pouring water over the fort, which froze immediately, 
shining and beautiful. But when the boys froze the 
snowballs which they were to fire from the fort, Bobby 
Wood’s mother made him leave them, and he knew 
himself it would have been wicked and cruel to play with 
what would give pain. 

As he now looked down at the fort, he saw coming to- 
ward it the Mitten Lady who boarded all the winter for 
her health at the hotel on another hill. The Mitten 
Lady had a knitting machine, and whenever she had 
made a couple of pairs of mittens on it, she put them in 
a black silk bag on her arm, and walked out with her 
poodle to find two children with cold fingers. 

Bobby watched them this time walking along the 
rough mountain road, she with her gray curls dancing 
round her pleasant face, the poodle with its hair evenly 
parted down its back, and shaking all over, as it trotted 
on the frozen ruts, like a caterpillar in a chill, The 
Mitten Lady was smiling to herself as she looked at the 
fort, and thtéught there was a place surely where she 
might find fingers that would be glad to be covered with 
warm, soft mittens; but, as Bobby saw a boy’s head 
peeping over the side of the fort, he knew that in another 
moment there would be a sharp cry of pain from poor 
doggy. 

He ran down the hill at such a pace that he lost his 
balance, and when he was hit by the hard ice ball which 
was intended for the poodle, he sprawled on the ground. 
The Mitten Lady helped him up, and was so much 
obliged to him that she gave him the two pairs of scarlet 
mittens from her bag. Bobby’s heart throbbed wildly as 
she handed him the poodle’s string to hold, he thought 
he was at last to have a dear dog of his own; but she only 
wished her hands free to look in her bag for something 
else for him, and, with many smiles, brought out a small 
paper bag. . 

“There!” she exclaimed, intriumph. “Take that to 
your mother or sister, if you have one, and tell me about 
it the next time you see me.” 

Bobby peeped sadly in the little bag on his way home, 
and comforted himself thinking that, if the chocolate 
almonds he saw there could not satisfy hunger, they 
might please his little sister ; but when he reached home 
he found the almonds were nothing but beans, and little 
Nelly cried because she had thought the red mittens were 
apples. Bobby was disgusted, and wanted to throw the 
beans in the fire. 

No! no!” cried his mother. ‘“ Waste not, want not. 
Maybe we'll find a few more, and make soup. I almost 
wish you had told the Mitten Lady our need, but 
we'll trust awhile longer before we make our poverty 
known.” 

She prayed harder than ever for help, and tramped 
over the bleak hills looking for washing and sewing to 
do. Nearly everybody to whom she went turned out 
either poor as the widow herself, or had given their work 
to some one else. It was a bitter winter. Bobby Wood 
was so cold in his fireless room at night that he could 
not sleep there, though his mother had newspapers be- 
tween the clothes to keep him warm, and he wore his 
sock cap to bed. 

He dressed himself in the middle of the night after he 
met ihe Mitten Lady, and, slipping out tw the barn, rolled 
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himself in the old blanket that had been used now and 
then, when his father was alive, to wrap a young calf in. 
There were no cows or calves in the barn now. The last 
cow had gone that day for debt. Bobby burrowed in the 
straw bed she had left, and fell asleep wishing it was 
summer that he might offer to catch mosquitos at the 
hotel at the rate of ten for a cent. 

The next day was Sunday. Little Nelly missed the 
cow’s milk, and fretted so in church Bobby was deeply 
mortified. She insisted on sticking her feet through the 
holes in the floor that ventilated the basement, and, at 
last, she dropped down by one of them, and wailed out 
loud— 

“T want to find my kitties down there. I want to see 
their eyes, and their ears, and their mouths, and their 
tails.” 

Her kitties, alas! were drowned, because there was no 
milk forthem. Her mother sent her home with Botby. 
He tried to amuse her by putting paper outside the win- 
dows, to catch the rain which had begun to drop, and 
told her to play it was fire she heard crackling round the 
h use, to warm them up. She refused to do so, and up- 
set the Mitten Lady’s bag of beans that was on a win- 
dow-sill. 

Bobby set some of the beans floating in a saucer of 
water. Nelly liked that very much, especially when 
they bumped against an old piece of sponge in the 
saucer. She liked them still more the next day, when 
she found the brown skins burst, and a tiny white fairy- 
arm stretching out of each opening. Her mother kept 
the sponge full of water, and Jo! in a short time green 
leaves were sprouting from the beans that had lodged . 
in it, 

** Now, Bobby,” said his mother, “ since a thaw really 
has begun, if you run up to the woods, and find some 
rich mold, I will plant these bean vines in a tomato-can, 
and we will have a bit of summer to cheer us up.” 

As Bobby went sturdily up the hill behind his house, 
sometimes slipping oa icy snow, sometimes wading 
through the slush, a boy playing by the fort called 
out: 

“The Mitten Lady has lost her health-food cow, and 
she’s offered a reward for it. The other fellows have 
gone to look for it, but I knew the reward would be only 
mittens, and mother makes all I want.” 

Bobby did not know what a health-food cow might be, 
but the thought of a reward was pleasant, and he did 
not believe the Mitten Lady had had time to do much 
with her machine since he saw her. He was grateful to 
her for his red mittens as he dug away at thy: cold snow 
and earth with an old sugar-scoop and a ‘omato-can, 
but he felt he must do his mother’s errand first, even 
if the other fellows got ahead of him finding the 
cow. 

He was so tired, when his can was full, he had to rest 
at the door of the old cornstalk hut, plastered with mud, 
where his father had been in the habit of watching 
his cattle when out at pasture at night. On the door 
his father had cut with a penknife the Twenty-third 
Psalm, to while away a lonely night. Bobby spelled 
out the words, ‘“‘The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want.” . 

His eyes were filling with tears as he thought how 
sorry his father would have been to see his mother and 
Nelly and himself so poor, when he suddenly felt warm 
breath blowing on his neck, and a pair of horns gently 
butt against his back. He turned quickly, to find, not 
a valuable lost cow, but only a homely goat. 

As Bobby drove it home, he was wondering if he 
could sell its horns for knife-handles, or its hair for 
wigs, or its fat for tallow candles, when he met the 
Mitten Lady. 

“Oh, you dear, good, brave little lad!” she cried. 
“You have found my health-food cow. Please drive it 
to your house, and milk it at once, you nice little boy. I 
am faint for the quart of milk I have missed to-day, and 
ordinary cow’s milk does not agree with me.” 

If the Mitten Lady was very glad to find her goat, she 
was just as pleased to see her beans hurrying up to bloom 
as scarlet runners, and, grieved to see the poverty in the 
little red house. She proved the friend Bobby and his 
family needed so much to help them earn their living; 
but she always says the help came because Bobby’s 
mother did not throw out the beans, and they led him 
up the hill where he found her goat. She has taught 
Bobby these lines, which he thinks of very often: 

“ Don’t despise a little thing ; 
Little seeds make lovely flowers, 


Little eggs make birds that sing, 
Little seconds make the hours.” 


New York City. 
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TTESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar. 
First Quarter, 1895. 












1, January 6.—John the Baptist Bebeaded Mark 6 : 17-29 
2. January 13.—Feeding the Five Thousand Re Mark 6 : 30-44 
3, January 2.—Christ the Bread of LAfe.............c:ccccececseeeeee John 6 : 25-35 
4. Jamuary 87.--The Great Confession........... Matt, 16: 13-23 
5. February 3.—The Transfiguration... ...............cc:0ccceereeeneeee Luke 9 : 28-36 
6. February 10.—Christ and the Children soecsatgtoutnai Matt. 18 : 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan, ....................ccccceeeeeeee Luke 10 : 25-37 
8. February 24.—Cbrist and the Man Born Blind................... John 9 ; 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazarus.............+........ John 11 : 30-45 


10. March 10.—The Rich Young Ruiler..... Mark 10 : 17-27 
11. March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican........................ccccccveeveeee Luke 19 : 1-10 
UB, March 94.—Purity Of Lile.........ccccccccssaprorccocsccsssecccsccesecsocsoess Rom. 13 : 8-14 
18. March #1,—Review. 


Outline Inductive Studies. 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature. 


Study 31.—The ‘Transfiguration. 


I. Review. 

What change came over the outward aspect of Jesus’ min- 
istry after the crisis at Capernaum? Why did he ask what 
the multitudes thought of him? Wherein did Peter’s con- 
fession show that he had been taught by the Father? Why 
did Jesus follow up this confession with a prediction of 
his death and resurrection? Why was Peter so confident 
that Jesus was mistaken? Why did Jesus with such severe 
rebuke repudiate Peter’s suggestion? Recall the lesson as to 
the true character of discipleship and the certainty of a 
glorious Messianic consummation and final judgment. 


Il. Tue Bisnican MAtertaL.—Matthew 17: 1 to 18: 35 
Mark 9 : 2-50; Luke 9 : 28-50. 

1. The transfiguration (Matt. 17 : 1-138; Mark 9: 2-13; 
Luke 9 : 28-36), Note the close connection with the pre- 
ceding confession.and prediction of death ; the withdrawal of 
Jesus with. his three intimates into.“ the mountain” to pray 
(Luke 9 : 28). On Hermon as the scene of the transfigura- 
tion, see Edersheim, Il, 92-95, 97, 98, though the author’s 
inferences concerning the day of the week, and other un- 
recorded features of the event, are too often fanciful Note 
the change that came over Jesus as he prayed ; the appear- 
ing of Moses and Elijah, and their talking with Jesus; the 
topie of that conversation (Luke 9:31). Mark Peter’s half- 
dazed proposition, and the occasion for it (Luke 9 : 33). . In 
connection with the recent prediction of death, and Peter’s 
confident criticism, consider the significance of such a die 
closing of the inherent glory of Jesus, and of such an appear- 
ance with him of the chief representatives of the Law and the 
Prophets, and of their conversation concerning hisdeath, In 
this same connection, consider the closing incident, with its 
jsolation of Jesus as the bearer of the final reyelation. Oa 
the bright cloud, compare Exodus 33 : 9; on the voice, com- 
pare the voice heard at the baptism, and later in the temple 
(John 12 : 28-30). Note the command not to report the 
vision till after the resurrection,—possibly a hint that the 
other disciples retained enough of the Zealot spirit to find 
the transfiguration over-exciting. Consider the perplexity 
of the disciples concerning the resurrection of the Messiah. 
That the difficulty was not with the idea of a resurrection 
appears from Luke 9:19. Note the question as to the truth 
of the Jewish expectation that Elijah would precede Messiah. 
The Messiah was with them, where had Elijah been? Inthe 
answer of Jesus see the insistence on a spiritual interpreta- 
tion of the Elijah prophecies. On the significance of the 
transfiguration for the disciples, see Broadus on Matthew 
17 : 9, at the end. 

2. The demoniac: boy (Matt. 17 
Luke 9 : 37-43). Note the time of the descent from the 
mountain (Luke 9 : 37); the multitude with the disciples; 
the presence of “scribes” (comp. Lake 5:17; 6:7; Mark 
8:22; 7:1; Matt. 16:1); the inquiry of Jesus as to the 
reason for the “ questioning” of the scribes; the explanation 
by the lunatic’s father; the disappointment of Jesus at his 
disciples’ lack of faith (comp. Mark 9 : 29) ; the command to 
bring the boy to him; the questions of Jesus; the father’s 
answer and strong, pleading. Mark how Jesus turned back 
the father’s question upon himself (Mark 9 : 23, Rev. Ver.), 
and consider whether in these words there is still an echo of 
the Master's disappointment at the disciples’ faithlessness 

(Mark 9: 19). Note the humble trust in the father’s reply ; 
the cure of the boy, and the restoration of him to his father; 
the perplexity of the disciples (comp. Matt. 10:1; Mark 
6:7: Luke 9:1), and the answer of Jesus (comp. John 
11:41,42a; Mark7: $4). In this evidence of the smallness of 
the disviples’ faith see a possible reason why no more were 
able to view the transfiguration. With the confession of dis- 
arpointment by Jesus (Mark 9 : 19) compare the joy with 
wivicu d’vtes’s reveut acknowledgment of him as Mewiah was 


: 14-21; Mark 9 : 14-29; 
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received (Matt. 16:17). Inthe contrast between ennditions 
on the mountain and at its foot see one reason why. Peter’s re- 
quest (Luke 9 ; 33) could not be granted. 

3. The return to Capernaum (Matt. 17 : 22 to 18 : 35; 
Mark 9 ; 30-50; Luke 9: 435-50). Note the reason for the 
secrecy of the return journey (Mark 9: 30,31); the continued 
inability of the disciples to conceive of a murdered Messiah ; 
the change in their feelings from presumption like Peter's 
(Matt. 16 : 22) to fear which dared not question further 
(Mark 9: 32). Consider the anxiety for his Master’s reputa- 
tion in Peter’s reply, in Capernaum, to the collectors of the 
temple tax (comp. Exod. 30: 13); the comment of Jesus, 
which, while approving of Peter’s answer, pointed out its in- 
consistency with Peter’s recent confession (Matt. 16:16); the 
miraculous provision of the money. Note that on the jour- 
ney to Capernaum (Mark 9: 33) the disciples hed disputed 
concerning precedence in the kingdom of heaven (comp, 
Luke 22 : 24). Consider the question of Jesus and the dis- 
ciples’ shame; the lesson that they had need of a complete 
change of attitude; the illustration which enforced the teach- 
ing. Note the confession of John, and the comment of Jesus, 
owning every form of loyalty to himself (Mark 9: 38-41); the 
solemn warning aguinst hindering any such beginnings of faith 
(Mark 9 ; 42-50); the parable showing God’s regard for such 
“little ones” (Matt, 18:12-14). Note next the lesson on the 
disciples’ relation to others within their own company (Matt. 
18 ; 15-20); the extension to the whole church of the author- 
ity previously given to Peter (comp. Matt. 16 : 19); the 
promise of his presence with even a few loyal ones. Consider 
the duty of unwearying forgiveness, which finds its obligation 
in the unlimited mercy of God (Matt. 18 : 21-35). 

In all these teachings in Capernaum see Jesus preparing 
his disciples to live in true relations with “the powers that 
be,” with other disciples who do not follow their lead, and 
with fellow-disciples guilty of unbrotherly conduct. Con- 
sider the need for such teachings in connection with his 
predictions of his departure from them. 


| SAY 
Aids to Specific Study. 


Lesson 4, January 27, 1895. 
The Great Confession. 


Lesson Text.. 


(Matt. 16: 13-28. Memory verses: 13-16.) 
Observe connection in verses 24-28. 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


13 ¢ When Jesus came into the 13 Now when Jesus came into 
coasts of Cés-a-ré‘ii Phi-lip’pi, he the parts of Cesarea Philippi, 


asked his disciples, saying, Whom 
do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am? 

14 And they said, Some say that 
thou art John the Baptist; some, 
E-li’as ; and others, Jér-e-m1’as, or 
one of the prophets. 

15 He saith unto them, But 
Whom say ye that Iam? 

16 And Si’mon Péter answered 
and said, Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God. 

17 And Jesus answered and said 
unto lrim, Blessed art thou,Si’mon 
Biir-ji/nd': for flesh and blood 
hath. not revealed if unto thee, 
but my Father which isin heaven. 

18 And I say also unto thee, 
That thou art Péter, and upon 
this rock I will build my church; 
and the gatesof hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. 

19 And I will give unto thee 
the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven ;: and whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
Shalt loose on earth ‘shall be 
loosed in heaven. 

20 Then charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man that 
he was Jesus the Christ. 

21 ¢ From that time forth began 
Jesus to shew unto his disciples, 
how that he must go unto Je-ru’- 
sa-lkém, and suffer many things of 
the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and be 
raised again the third day. 

22 Then Péter took him, and 
began to rebuke him, saying, Be 
it far from thee, Lord : this shall 
not be unto thee. 

23 But he turned, and said unto 
Péter, Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art an offence unto me: for 
thou savourest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be 
of men. 





he asked his disciples, saying, 
Who do men say ! that the Son 
14 of man is? And they said, 
Some say John the Baptist; 
some, Elijah: and others, Jere- 
miah, or one of the prophets. 
15 He saith unto them, But who 
16 say yethatIam? And Simon 
Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the 
17 living God. And Jesus an- 
swered and said unto him, 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
Jonah: for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee, 
but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I also say unto 
thee, that thou art * Peter, and 
upon this *rock I will build 
my ecburch; and the gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against 
19 it. I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound 
in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose on earth shall 
20 be loosed in heaven. Then 
charged he the disciples that 
they should tell no man that 
he was the Christ. 
From that time began ‘ Jesus 
to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusa- 
lem, and suffer many things of 
theelders and chief priests and 
scribes, and be killed, and the 
22 third day be raised up. And 
Peter took him, and began to 
rebuke him, saying, * Be it far 
from thee, Lord: this shall 

23 never be unto thee. But he 
turned, and said unto Peter, 
Get thee behind me, Satan: 
thou art astumblingblock unto 
me: for thou mindest not the 
things of God, but the things 
of men. 


1 


no 


to 
os 


i Many ancient authorities read that J (he Son of man an, See Mark 
vill. 27 ; Luke tx. 18, *Gr. Peru. *Gr. pe’ru. *Bome ancient euthorities 
read Jesus Christ. *Or, God have mercy on thee 


The American povtaaes would 
“which " in verse 1 


substitute “who” or “ that” for 





Vol. 37, Neo..2 
Lesson : Plan. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QuARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father —John 1 : 14, 
ss 
Lesson Topic: The Son Receiving Earthly Recognition. 
1. Diverse Opinions Stated, vs. 13-16. 


OUTLINE : {> Correct Opinion Honored, ys. 17-20. 
3- Disturbing Events Disclosed, vs. 21+23. 


GoLpen Text: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.—Matt. 16 : 16. 
Bu 


Datty Home READINGS: 4 


M.—Matt. 16 : 13-23. The great confession. 
T.-John 6 : 66-71... Another confession. 

W.—1 Pet. a: 1-8. The chief cornet-stone. 
T.—Acts 4: 5-12. Peter's witness for Christ. 
F.—Matt. 10 : 32-42. Cost of confessing. 
S.—Rom. 10: 1-11 Believing and confessing. 
S.—2 Tim. 1: 1-12. Confessing and enduring. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the Intermaticnal 
Bible Reading Association.) 


YQ 
Lesson Analysis. 


I, DIVERSE OPINIONS STATED. 


1. Current Opinions : 
John the Baptist ; 
prophets (14). 
They have called the master of the house a (Matt. 10 : 25). 
This is John the Baptist; he is en (Matt. 14: 
It was said by sonie, .. . that Elijah had a cppesred (Laike 9 : 7; %). 
2. Correct Opinion : 
Thou att the' Christ, the Son of the living God (16). 


Of a truth thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14 : 88). 
Tbou art the Christ (Mark 8.: 29). 
Thou art the Holy One of God (John 6 ; 69), 


.«. Elijah: ..,. Jeremiah, or one of the 


II, CORRECT OPINION HONORED. 


1. Blessedness Pronounced : 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah (17). 
Fee) O Lord, hast blessed, and it is blessed for ever (1 Chron. 17 : 27). 


ey... are blessed with the faithful Abraham (Gal. 3: 9). 
Who hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing (Eph. 1 : 3). 


2. Iumination Recognized : 


Flesh and blood hath not revealed it wnto thee, but my Father 
(17). 
Unto you it is given to know the meyuiptios (Matt. 13 : 11). 
Unto us God revealed them yrs oa the Seed tee (1 Cor. 2 : 10). 
His anointing you eonc things (1 John 2:27) 
3: Auiianity Utilized: ~~ 
Thou art Peter; and upon this roek Iwill bwild my church (18), 
Thou shalt be called Cephas (John 1 : 42). 
Built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets (Eph. 2 : 20). 


Twelve foundations, and on them twelve names of thetwelve apostles 
(Rev. 21 :14). ; 


4- Authority Conferred : 

I will give wnto thee the keys of the kingdom (19). 
What things soever ye shall bind. .. shall be bound (Matt. 18 : 18). 
As thou didst send me, .. . even so sent I them (John 17 : 18). 
Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven (John 20 : 23). 


III, DISTURBING EVENTS DISCLOSED. 


1. The Disclosure : . 
Hemust ... suffer,... and be killed, and .. . be raised wp (21), 


The He of man shall be delivered unto the chief priests (Matt. 
The Son of man must = things OMark 8:31). 
The Son of man must .. . be crucitied, and... rise 4-3 (Luke 24:7), 


2. The Surprise : 
Be it far from thee, Lord : this shall never be wnto thee (22). 


Peter took him, and a hegen to rebuke him (Mark 8 ; 32), 
They understood not, . . . and were afraid to ask him m (ark 9: . & 
Jews Were but now seeking to stone thee; and goest thou 
thither again ? (Jobn 11 ; 8.) 


3- The Repulse ; 

He ... said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan (23). 
Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee bape, Satan (MAtt. 4 : 10). 
Deliver us from the evil one (Matt. 6 
Whom withstand stedfast in your faith ( a Pet. 5 : 9). 


Oo 


Verse 13.—‘‘ Who do men say that’ the Son of man is?” (1) The 
illustrious Son; (2) The voluble critics; (8) The divergent criti- 
cisis 

Verse 15.—“* Who say ye that I am?” \ Balng rey really is; 
(2) Who others think him to be ; (3) Who we think him to be. 

Verse 16.—*“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” (1) 
TheChrist + en ; (2) The Son of God ; ; (3) The Saviour of men ; (4) 
The Lord of m 

Verse 17.—"* Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
4 Spshes. "* Sources of revelation contrasted : (1) The human ; (2) 

e divine. 

Verse 18.—‘' The gates of Hades shall aot prevail it.” (2) 
Christ's rising ehureh ; > (2) Hades’ opposing gates; (3) Christ’s as- 
sured triumph. 

Verse 19.—* I will give unto thee the = of the kingdom.” (1) 
Christ’s supreme authority ; @F ae, sd authority 

. and be killed, and. 


Verse 21.—** He = oy d suffer, 
be raised up.” outlook : (1) ‘Uufalterine advance ; (2) 
Keenest su 7, “ oy lghouniiiions death ; (4) Triumphal resurtec- 


tion ; (5) pace my 
Verse 23.—" Get thee behind me, Satan.” (1) Peter’s erter ; (2) 


Christ's rebuke. 
ASA» 
Lesson Bible Reading. 


Symbolism of Rocks. 


God's unchangeableness (Deut. 32 : 18 ; Isa. 17 : 10). 
God's strength *Psa. 1S : 1, 2°; 62 : 7). 

God's protection (Psa. 31 ; 2,3; 94 : 22). 

Salvation (Psa. *9 : 26 ; 95 ; Ti. 

Christ's ear’ (Iea.2 “2: 2 Cor: 10: 4). 

Ta. Church's founcation (Muti. 16:18; 1 Pet. 2 : 6, 7), 









January 12,1895 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes. 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings. 


NTERVENING Events.—The conclusion of the dis- 
course at Capernaum ; the conversation with the Twelve 
(which has been improperly identified with the confession of 
Peter in the lesson); the discourse on eating with defiled 
hands; the withdrawal to the regions of Tyre and Sidon, 
where the daughter of the Syro-Phenician woman was 
healed ; the return to the east side of the lake, where many 
were healed, the cure of a deaf man being narrated by 
Mark only (Mark 7 : 32-35); the feeding of the four thou- 
sand ; the return to Magadan (Dalmanutha) on the west side 
of the lake; renewed opposition; a return to the east side of 
the lake; a conversation about leaven, in consequence of the 
disciples’ forgetting to take bread ; the healing of a blind 
man by gradual process (Mark 8 : 22-26). At this point, 
Andrews places the Feast of Dedication, and the healing of 
the man born blind (John 7 : 2 to 10: 21); but this view is 
open to objection. The main point to be kept in mind is, 
that all these journeyings were the consequence of the oppo- 
sition in Galilee. The ministry in that region had practi- 
cally ended. 

Prace.—Near Cesarea Philippi, an important city, about 
twenty miles north of the Sea of Galilee, near the head waters 
of the Upper Jordan, at the base of Mt. Hermon, It is now 
called Banias. 

Trme.—Late summer of A. U. C. 782,—that is, A. D. 29. 

Prrsons.—Jesps and the Twelve, Peter most prominently, 
According to Mark 8 : 32, 34, others were present. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.— Verses 17-19 are peculiar to 


Matthew. To the other verses, Mark 8 : 27-33, Luke 9: 
18-23, are parallel. 
= 
Critical Notes. 


Verse 13.—Into the parts of Cesarea Philippi: The journey 
was due north from Bethsaida Julias (Mark 8 : 22), along the 
Upper Jordan.—Asked his disciples: “As he was praying 
alone” (Luke) ; “inthe way” (Mark). After the retirement 
for prayer, the journey was resumed.— Who: Not “ whom,” 
as the Authorized Version ungrammatically renders,—Do 
men bay that the Son of man is? The reading followed in the 
Authorized Version (and Rev. Ver., marg.), was probably an 
attempt to conform to the two other accounts. 

Verse 14.—Some say: “That thou art” is unnecessary.— 
John the Baptist: Herod’s opinions, compare Lesson 1,— 

Elijah: The forerunner of the Messiah.—Jeremiah, or one of 
the prophets: It was then believed by many that some of the 
old prophets would reappear. As the preaching of Jesus be- 
came more severe in reproof, Jeremiah would be thought of. 
Evidently popular opinion did not accept Jesus as the Messiah. 

Verse 15.— Who say ye that Iam? “ Ye” is emphatic. The 
question does not imply doubt on their part, but is a demand 
for a confession of their belief. 

Verse 16.—Simon Peter: Answering for the others as well 
as for himself; but, as usual, taking the precedence, in ac- 
cordance with his temperament.—Thou art the Christ [the 
Messiah], the Son of the living God: The last phrase does 
not occur in the parallel accounts. “Son” is here used in a 
specific sense (compare the attestation at the baptism of Jesus, 
and on the Mt. of Transfiguration. “ Living” suggests that 
God is the source of true life, and here implies that his Son 
is the fountain of life to men. Any lower view of the passage 
would be out of keeping with the declaration of the next verse, 

Verse 17.,— Blessed art thou: The blessedness is the result 
of his ability to make such a confession, as the latter half of 
the verse shows.—Simon Bar-Jonah : That is, “Son of Jonah,” 
probably equivalent to “Son of John” (John 1: 42, Rev. 
Ver.).—For flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee: The 
knowledge of Christ’s Person had not come to him from any 
human source (comp. Gal. 1 : 16).— But my Father which is in 
heaven: Few believed then that Jesus was the Messiah ; most 
of the disciples had deserted him (John 6 : 66); hence the 
confession of Peter was due to a revelation from God. The 
fuller knowledge, growing from this germ, was also the result 
of subsequent revelations. These revelations were, of course, 
combined with outward proofs, since God works upon the 
heart, not magically, but dynamically. Only God can make 
men truly believe in Christ as he really is. 

Verse 18.—And I also: In answer to what Peter had said. 
—Thou art Peter, and upon this rock : The Revised Version, in 
the margin, shows that there is a slight difference in the 
Greek words (“ Petros” and “ petra”). If the saying was 
uttered in Aramaic, the difference would not appear. If 
spoken in Greek, the difference would arise from the play on 
the words; a repetition of “ Petros” would not have sug- 
gested the thought of a rock foundation. Still, many insist 
that “ petros ” means a piece of rock, a stone, and “ petra” a 
large solid rock. The play on words is undoubted, and quite 
in keeping with Jewish modes of s eech. That “this rock” 

_ refers to Peter, whuse new name is now confirmed tw lium, 
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would scarcely be doubted, had not so many foolish and un- 
scriptural inferences been joined with that view. Peter, a 
living man, confessing Christ, and representing the other 
apostles, is the rock on which Christ says he will build his 
church. When, however, Peter objected to the revelation of 
the death of Christ, he was called “Satan” (v. 23). The 
view, held by many Protestants, that “rock” means Peter’s 
confession, is given up by most modern interpreters. It ex- 
plains nothing ; it is untrue to the figure of a building; it is 
equally inapt in view of the fact that the church is built on 
and out of living persons, not doctrinal statements, Some 
still hold, with Augustine, that “this rock” refers to Christ 
himself. The difference in words is urged in support of this 
view. But it implies a gesture (our Lord’s pointing to him- 
self) of which there is no hint in the narrative. Moreover, 
it is untrue to the figure, which represents Christ as the 
builder.—I wit build: Christ is the builder, and the edifice 
is spoken of as then future.— My church : The word “ church” 
occurs in the Gospels only twice,—here, and chapter 18 : 17. 
These two instances illustrate the two senses it has in the 
New Testament,—namely, the invisible church, as here, and 
the local company of believers, as in chapter 18:17, It 
never has, in the New Testament, the other senses now at- 
tached to it, such as a building for Christian worship, or an 
extended ecclesiastical organization (Acts 9: 31 is the only 
apparent exception). While the invisible church, here re- 
ferred to, must take an outward form, and did do so, under 
the direction of the apostles, there is no suggestion of out- 
ward uniformity. Visible unity is the end, rather than the 
means, of the growth of Christ’s church.—And the gates of 
Hades: Not “Gehenna,” which means the place of future 
punishment, but “ Hades,” the state or place of the dead. 
The Revisers have attempted to make this distinction clear, 
but the result has been a foolish notion that the word “hell” 
has disappeared from the Bible. The figure here is borrowed 
from the Hebrew, and refers to the power of death, not to the 
power of Satan. Everything seems to perish, being over- 
come by decay and death; but Christ’s church is imperish- 
able. Other views are suggested, but this is the more obvious 
sense. 

Verse 19.— Unto thee: Still addressed to Peter. But, in 
chapter 18: 18 the other apostles are included in a promise 
similar to that occurring in the latter part of this verse.— 
The keys of the kingdom of heaven: Not the keys of heaven, as 
is suggested most frequently, nor of the church, but “of the 
kingdom of heaven,” the new'rule of Christ beginning on the 
earth in the Christian dispensation. Into this kingdom Peter, 
by his preaching, admitted first the Jews (on the day of Pen- 
tecost), then the Gentiles (Cornelius). On the other hand, 
from tiffs kingdom he excluded, by outward act of discipline 
and j1dgment, Ananias, Sapphira, and Simon Magus. This 
historic fulfilment of the promise at the beginning of the new 
dispensation is unique. Only in a very restricted sense can 
the promise belong to later times.— And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth: Compare chapter 18 : 18, where the same 
declaration is made to all the apostles. “Bind” and “ loose,” 
according to Jewish usage, refers to forbidding and permit- 
ting ; so that the reference is to the judicial and legislative 
powers entrusted to the apostles, among whom Peter was the 
leader. What they would forbid or permit, in their apostolic 
position, would be ratified in heaven. That this did not 
apply to them then and there, is clear from what follows. 
They could not know the full gospel, still less preach it, 
or act as legislators among believers, until after the death, 
resurrection, and ascension of our Lord, or, more accurately, 
until after Pentecost (comp. John 20: 23; Luke 24 : 47-49). 

Verse 20.—Then charged he: A strong expression.— Tell no 
man that he was the Christ: The best authorities omit “ Jesus.” 
The reason for such a prohibition was doubtless the ignorance 
of the Twelve in regard to the true nature of his Messianic 
work and kingdom. To proclaim him as Messiah would 
arouse hostility in the rulers, and foster the worldly expecta- 
tion of the masses. The real Messiah could not be truly pro- 
claimed until the disciples had witnessed his work. All this 
is evident from what follows. Those who do not understand 
the necessity for the death of Christ, cannot preach Christ. 

Verse 21.—From that time: This suggests that he continued 
to predict his passion and resurrection, The confession of 
him as Messiah was the necessary preparation for instruction 
about his work. Mark adds, “And he spake the saying 
openly,” indicating the explicit nature of the teaching. This 
marks a new epoch in the training of the Twelve.— Must go 
unto Jerusalem: Peculiar to Matthew.—Suffer many things : 
This includes all that he endured, inward grief as well as 
outward indignities.—-Of the elders: The three classes of 
rulers, represented in the sanhedrin, are named in all three 
accounts, It was the work of the entire body of Jewish 
rulers.—Be killed: A startling prediction, very slowly appre- 
hended by the disciples.—The third day be raised up: Mark, 
“ After three days,” which mean the same period. This pre- 
diction seems to have been as unintelligible as the other 
(comp. Mark 9 : 10). 

Verse 22.—Peler took him: Took him aside.— Began to re- 
buke him: He only made a beginning.—Be it far from thee: 
Literally, “pi opitious to thee;” hence the margin in the 
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Revised Version: “ God have mercy on thee.”—Never be 
unto thee: The confident tone may have been caused by the 
previous conversation. v 

Verse 23.—Turned: “ Turning about, and seeing his disci- 
ples.” The rebuke was open.—Get thee behind me: Avaunt, 
begone (see chap. 4 : 10).—Satan: Peter’s attitude was 
prompted by Satan. This sharp rebuke should be an impres- 
sive warning to those who professedly accept the truth about 
our Lord’s Person, and ignore his work of suffering for us.— 
Thou art a stumblingblock : Compare Peter’s own words (1 Pet. 
2: 7).—Mindest not: The term refers to fixing the mind and 
heart, thought and desire, on an object.— The things of God: 
In this case the truth just revealed. The whole saying inti- 
mates that Peter did not think God’s thoughts, but those of 
men, did not desire what God presented as the true object. 
The way of suffering through which the Master would lead 
his people is afterwards described. 


Western Theological Seminary. 
SAS 
The Lesson Story. 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE toils had for some time been closing round our Lord. 
To escape the plots cf his enemies, he had left his 
familiar haunts on the Lake of Galilee for the borders of the 
heathen Phenicia, the coast plain west of the Galilean hills 
he loved so well. But from some cause he could not remain 
there long, and set out by a circuitous road for the regions on 
the northeast of the Jordan, where he might reasonably ex- 
pect safety in the dominions of the orly worthy man of all 
the Herods,—the tetrarch Philip. 

His object in the route he took was to avoid Galilee, and 
hence we presently find him, apparently for the first time, in 
the district known—from ten cities in it having formed 
a,close alliance—as Decapolis (‘the ten cities”). Here, as 
usual, he exerted his miraculous powers to benefit the dis- 
eased ; but this brought such a multitude round him, that, 
after repeating to four thousand men, besides women and 
children, the miracle already shown towards five thousand 
people, of feeding them from asupply of bread and small fish 
wholl? inadequate, he had once more to seek another neigh- 
borhood. 

But now the strong love of scenes so long dear to him 
turned his face once more to the west side of the lake, from 
which he had not been far distant. Stealing over, therefore, 
to Magdala, below Capernaum, he thought in that. outlying 
village to lie, at least for a time, inseclusion. But there was 
no rest for him henceforth. His enemies, now combining 
the skeptical and worldly Sadducees as well as their in- 
veterate foes the Pharisees, were after him at once, and he 
had again to seek safety in flight. Crossing the lake to 
Bethsaida-Julias, the scene of the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, and healing a blind man on the way, he made for the 
charming retreat of the hills round Cesarea Philippi. 

It would be hard to imagine a lovelier region. Heights 
green and wooded rise on all sides, with slopes and little 
valleys, musical all through the year with brooks, so de- 
lightful to one from west of the Jordan, where, except that 
river, flowing water is virtually unknown. In such a para- . 
dise Jesus might well have found rest and refreshment for 
his wearied mind and body; nor could any district be more 
inviting to one so devoted to the beauties of nature, for poet 
never dreamed of a spot more charming, whether in the 
views spread before the eyes on every side from the foot of 
the hills, or from the panoramas of varied beauty stretching 
away over wide landscapes seen from the heights. 

But Christ had little heart at such a time for the attrac’ 
tions of scenery. His public work was evidently all but over, 
for he owed his temporary safety to being outside the bounds 
of Israel,—his people, whom he had come to redeem,—and 
in a heathen district. The slanders of the rabbis and his 
refusal to adopt the popular ideas of a national political Mes- 
siah, with the spirituality of his teaching, had alienated from 
him even his fellow-Galileans, at first so enthusiastic in his 
favor. What had been the result of his work? He had the 
Twelve with him still, but he knew that one of them was a 
traitor, and as yet there was no clear proof that even one of 
the rest had grasped the true inward significance and object 
of his teaching. 

He had purposely kept back any open claim to be the 
Messiah, though he had always accepted homage as such 
when offered, an early assertion of his claim involving an ab- 
rupt stopping of his career by the rabbis. But he wearied io 
learn whether, in at least some faithful, if humble, souls, the 
seed of the new kingdom of God had not taken root, that, 
after his own death, now so near, it might be sown in the 
wide field of humanity, to spread immortal blessing over the 
earth. One day, therefore, he took an opportunity finally to 
throw aside the veil he had hitherto allowed to half conceal 
his glory, and to assume definitely the Messiahship in his 
little circle,—the future agents in proclaiming it to mankind. 

The question, “Who do men say that I, the Son of man, 
am?” ‘atroduced the subject. That the Twelve asa body, 
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with one illustrious exception, to be presently shown, had 
entirely failed to read the mystery of his life aright, was seen 
forthwith. “Some, like Antipas,” answered the little com- 
pany, “say that you are Jobn risen from the dead, or at least 
that his spirit has entered you; some, that you are Elijah, 
who never died, and has in your person returned from 
heaven, to prepare us for the Messiah, as Malachi predicted ; 
some, that you are Jeremiah, come to reveal the hiding-place 
of the ark and the sacred vessels, buried by him in Mt. Nebo,” 
All these were current expectations of the day, as was also 
another they presently added,—that he was one of the old 
prophets, they knew not which, come to make ready the way 
of the Sent of God. 

But none of them, so far, recognized him as the Messiah. 
They were so prepossessed by the national idea that the 
Messiah would be an earthly king, commissioned by God to 
set up a great Jewish world-empire on the ruins of that of 
Reme, that his refusal to join the simmering plot against the 
existing government seemed conclusive proof that the Mes- 
siah was yet unrevealed. 

The Twelve had told him what the people thought of him, 
but now he asks what they themselves thought. Forthwith 


* Simon Peter, impulsive, loving, and ever foremost in speech 


and act, replied: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Thus, on the soft hillside at Cesarea, by the lips of a 
fisherman, was proclaimed a monarchy before which that of 
Tiberius, then on the throne of the world, was to fade away 
like an unsubstantial vision. “Blessed art thou, Simon,” 
said Jesus. ‘‘ You owe your knowledge of this to my Father 
in heaven; it did not rise in your mind of yourself.” Then 
he committed to him the oversight of the young society when 
he, its founder, was gone. Using the figurative language 
familiar among the rabbis, he assigned to him its keys, 
Whom he would, he should admit to it or reject from its 
membership. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A Great Confession and a Great 
Collapse. 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE events in this lesson mark a dividing line in our 

Lord’s ministry. Henceforward there was less evan- 

gelistic activity and more preparation of the disciples for 
the cross. 

The scene corresponded with the incidents, Away in the 
north, below a wooded spur of Hermon, close by the noble 
fountain which gushes from the cliff, Cesarea Philippi lay 
on its terrace, remote from the places where Christ had 
labored. Thus separated from home scenes, and withdrawn 
from the influence of scribes and Pharisees, the disciples 
were brought face to face with the fact that, so far as appear- 
ances went, Christ’s mission had failed. 

To drive home that conviction was the purpose of his first 
question. And the answer brings out clearly the unwelcome 
fact. Some agreed with Herod, that he was John risen 
again; some thought him Elijah, who was expected as Mes- 
siah’s forerunner; while another class gave up all Messianic 
hopes, and saw only a reproduction of a prophet,—perhaps 
the sad Jeremiah wailing national corruption and impending 
ruin. To this tepidity had the hot hopes of the crowd died 
down, The morning enthusiasm had exhaled like dew, and 
been followed by blindness and indifference. How should 
the servants complain of want of success, when the Master 
had little? 

The second question, “ Who say ye?” etc., is meant, not 
only to bring out into clear consciousness the disciples’ faith, 
but to make them feel that it separated them from the mass 
of their nation. A conviction once spoken is incalculably 
deepened. The apostles of any truth have to realize very 
distinctly their isolation by their possession of it. We shall 
not grasp our faith with adequate tenacity, nor proclaim it 
with unfaltering courage, till we have learned that it is dead 
against the world’s views. 

All were asked. Peter answered for all, With character- 
istic fervor, he does not begin with “ We say,” but, as con- 
fessing and adoring, replies, “Thou art.” That is not only 
what we say, but it is absolute fact. The people may “say” 
this or that,” but we know. The substance of the confession 
isthe Messiahship and—in some sense dimly apprehended, no 
doubt, but still distinguishing Jesus from all former messen- 
gere—the divine sonship of Jesus. A similar confession was 
made by Nathanael long before, but Peter’s represented fixed 
conviction based upon close intercourse. It was a great mo- 
ment when solemnly, in the name of all, he thus broke with 
his nation. An irreversible step is taken. Henceforward 
the disciples must feel apart from friends, and opposed to the 
whole weight of opinion around. 

Jesus never put aside any reverence as too great. Notitles 
that men gave were refused by him. He replied to this rap- 
wwrous acknowledgment with earnestness which shows how 
sweet it was to him, not for his own sake only,—though for 
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himself he did delight in their recognition,—but chiefly 
for theirs. 

Why should Peter be addressed by his old name of Simon, 
to which is added his patronymic designation? Apparently 
to contrast his dark human nature, derived from earthly 
parents, with the light which had flooded it from “my 
Father.” Perhaps, too, there may be a hint that Jesus was 
the Son of God as truly, though in a deeper fashion, as the 
apostle was of Jona. The Father reveals the Son, the Son 
reveals the Father. The living knowledge of Jesus as Mes- 
siah and God’s Son is not won by logic or learning, but by 
yielding to God’s teaching. The orthodox doctrine of the 
person of Christ can be learned as any other set of principles 
can be, by “ flesh and blood ;” that is, by ordinary powers of 
our nature. But the grasp of it which saves is taught by 
God; and that revelation of the Son is being made to us all, 
so that if we cannot echo Peter's confession with Peter’s 
whole-heartedness, it is not the light that is wanting, but the 
eye that is shut. 

Space forbids entering in detail on the questions about the 
meaning of the further words to the apostle. Many recent 
Protestant commentators accept the idea that Peter is the 
“rock” on which the church is built, which may be admitted 
without any of the Roman Catholic conclusions. Even if he 
were, it would still have to be shown that that prerogative 
could be transmitted, that Peter was ever bishop of Rome, 
and that the bishops of Rome were his successors,—none of 
which things can be shown. The difficulties in the way of 
that explanation are two: one that “ Rock” is a name not 
used in Scripture as to men; the other, that the language of 
Matthew seems to draw a distinction between “ Peter” 
(Petros) and “rock” (petra). Why did Christ not say “On 
thee will I build,” if that was what he meant ? 

The explanation of the rock as meaning Christ himself 
has analogy in its favor, both as to the use of “rock” in 
Scripture and as his being the foundation of the church, 
But it is somewhat apart from the connection to insert in the 
midst of an address to Peter about his own character and 
office so full a reference to Christ’s. 

The old idea that the rock is the apostle’s confession seems 
substantially correct. Even if we take the apostle to “be 
primarily meant, it is not his flesh and blood, or human per- 
sonality, but his higher nature, illuminated by God and 
purged in the sunlight of that great confession, which is the 
foundation. That comes to much the same thing as saying 
that the contents of his confession are the basis of the church. 
With such a reference to the truth which they preachied, 
rather than to their persons, “apostles and prophets” are 
said by Paul to be the foundation, while Christ is the corner- 
stone. Similarly John saw in the foundations of the new 
Jerusalem the names of the apostles. 

The main truth tanght by the words is that the church 
(which is here named for the first time) rests upon Christ's 
Messiahship and divinity, so that to place him in the category 
of prophets and teachers is to destroy the whole significance 
of his life and death. No living church can be reared on 
other foundation than that is lafd, which is Jesus, the Christ, 
the Son of God. 

Against the community thus founded, and standing im- 
pregnable, like some rock-built city which no foe can reach, 
“the gates of Hades shall not prevail.” That dark region, 
into whose open jaws beauty, youth, strength, and all human 
power, are sucked down, is powerless here. The church 
based on these truths is perpetual, and its perpetuity is 
guaranteed by the very fact that seemed to make it a base- 
less hope, the apparent prevailing of these gates against the 
Lord of the city. 

The prerogative of binding and loosing bestowed on Peter 
must be taken in equally close connection with his confession. 
Whatever it means, it was not his peculiar property, but was 
afterwards extended to all the apostles. The phrases were 
familiar in rabbinic teaching, and meant respectively to for- 
bid (“bind ”) and to allow (“loose”). There is no reason to 
interpret the words as conferring a power of forgiving or re- 
taining sins, still less to regard them as limiting that power 
to. the apostle and his so-called successors. He loosed and 
bound when he preached the gospel, and exercised the func- 
tions of direction in the church. His commission to do this 
flowed from his recognition of Christ as the divine Mes- 
siah. All who follow him in that recognition have the same 
power. 

The consciousness of his Messianic character having been 
thus made definite by utterance and by the privileges which 
its confession brought, Jesus could pass on to tell of his suf- 
ferings. There had been previous hints, but henceforward 
the cross oceupied a new place in his communications. It 
had been ever present to him, and we cannot rightly under- 
stand his life unless we give due weight to the fact that from 
its beginning the shadow of its end fell dark on his path. 
How that thought invests his gentleness, calmness, sympathy, 
and self-forgetfulness with new beauty! But note that the 
meaning of the cross is only apprehended when the full dig- 
nity of the person of the Crucified is clearly seen. Its mys- 
tery, its ineffable love, its redeeming power, depend on the 
fact that he was “the Christ, the Sun of the living God.” 
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Peter’s warm-heartedness, perhaps stimulated by the pre- 
vious praises, carried him beyond all bounds when he “re- 
buked” Jesus. It was a wrong way of showing a right 
feeling. It implied, too, that Peter meditated forcible resist- 
ance to any who dare touch Jesus. But what moved our 
Lord to unwonted agitation was that now, from the lips that 
had recently spoken such high truth, he hears the echo of 
the voice which in the wilderness had tempted him by offers 
of a kingdom that could be won by an easy road. The 
human nature of Jesus knew the horror of suffering and 
death, and therefore the apostle’s gutburst appealed to some- 
thing in it. But the faltering never affected his will, and 
therefore the temptation was repelled as soon as presented. 

The severity of his language is not to be weakened, as some 
do, by assuming that “Satan” is directly addressed in the 
first clause, and Peter in the rest. Peter has for the time 
ceased to speak by the revelation of the Father in heaven, 
and sunk to be an Organ of the Adversary. The truest kind- 
ness is to tell him who is speaking through him, and of whom 
he has for the time become, as it were, a part. “The things 
that are of men” are the aims and goods that men seek. 
Those that are of God are the opposites of these. Men like 
ease, prosperity, worldly goods; Christ chooses suffering, 
pain, and death. The apostle’s remonstrance was a stumbling- 
block even to His pure feet. So low had Peter fallen that 
he lay as a piece of rough rock in the path. Christ’sseverity 
is as loving as his praise, and the surest way to restore his 
erring friends is to rebuke them and reveal him to themselves. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Platform of the Church—Christ’s Divinity. 


HE great reason for believing that Christ is really divine 
is that he constantly affirmed it. He was ready to be 
stoned for the fact that he made himself equal with God 
(John 5 : 18). He professed to have God’s knowledge, to 
know his secrets, todo what God did. He let people worship 
him, saying, Thou art the Son of God (Matt. 14:33). With- 
ont rebuke Martha said, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of God” 
(John 11: 27). We find ascribed to him eternal existente 
(John 1:1), creatorship of all things (v. 3), to have seen 
God’(v. 18); and again and again the Father recognized him 
as his Son (v. 32). 

He makes his affirmed divinity the corner-stone of his 
church, A church founded on this doctrine shall never be 
prevailed against, even by the gates of hell (v. 18). 

The use he makes of divinity is to serve his people. He 
goes to suffer many things, to be killed, and to rise on the 
third day (v.21). He fulfils Daniel 9:26 and Isaiah 53: 
4-10). 

The lesson should go two verses farther. Men’s lives are 
valuable only as they conform to Christ’s life, only as they 
are ready to be given up for higher good of self and others. 
Christ being God could have no higher good in himself, bat 
he could have by serving men in every way possible to 
him, even by death. 

The supreme joy of God is not in gaining, nor by keeping, 
but by giving. Love seeketh not its own even, but prefers to 
give. This is more blessed than receiving. 


University Park, Colo. 
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Illustrative Applications. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Who do men say that the Son of man is? (v.13.) It makes 
little difference te Jesus what men think or say of him, but 
it makes great difference to them. Unless they think of him 
as he is, unless they see in him the manifestation of God, and 
the guide and Saviour of men, they cannot avail themselves 
of the privileges and powers granted to those who know him 
and trust him. Even if they could be saved in the life to 
come without him, they cannot live as they ought to in the 
present life without his guidance and a share ih his life in 
all that they have to do here and now. Therefore it is that 
Jesus is interested to know, for men’s own sake, what is their 
understanding of him. 

But who say ye that Tam? (v. 15.) It makes less difference 
to a man what other people think about Jesus, than what he 
thinks. Religion is an intensely personal affair. Other men 
have various opinions on the subject of religion ; but it is 
not enough for you or me to say that we are indifferent on 
such a subject as this, because it is difficult to decide among 
conflicting opinions. We must have our own opinion on so 
vital a point as this, and we must stand or fall by that opin- 
ion, Therefore Jesus asks us personally, “ Who say ye that 
Iam?” 

Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God (v. 16). If we 
recognize Jesus as the unique “Sun of the living God,” us 
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“the very image of his substance,” sent of him to make him 
known to men, we are ready to trust him as we would trust 
God, to serve him as we would serve God, and to seek life in 
him as we would seek it in God himself. To recognize Jesus 
as he is, is to be ready to accept from him all that he offers 
to those who would be one with him. y 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven (v.17). The truth about God can come 
only from God himself. Man cannot by searching find out 
God. No truth can rise higher than its source. Man’s 
thinking carinot contain any factor above that which is 
known to him by study or by revelation. But God is ready 
to reveal himself to whoever is willing to receive such reve- 
lation. And man’s highest attribute is the capacity to re- 
ceive a revelation of God from God. 

Then charged he the disciples that they should tell no man that 
he was the Cirist (v. 20). There is “atime to keep silence, 
and a time to speak.” Concealment is not in itself deception. 
The whole truth is not to be spoken at all times, nor to those 
who are incapable of receiving it. Yet an untruth is never 
to be spoken, nor would Jesus command it. The best service 
for Christ can sometimes be rendered by refraining from 
speaking of him, in order to exercise an influence in behalf 
of his cause. And Jesus is ready to tell us when to speak 
out, and when to keep silence. 

Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from 
thee, Lord : this shall never be unto thee (v.22). How many suc- 
cegsors there are of Peter, among those who deny Peter’s 
primacy! What Jesus had to say about property, about non- 
resistance, about civil government, about Sabbath observance, 
about sitting at meat with sinners, about drinking wine, and 
about many another thing, does seem to some who call them- 
selves Christians very lax, or very unwise, if not absolutely 
wrong. Some of these persons wish Jesus had not said those 
things, and some would be glad to rebuke him personally, if 
they could speak to him. But Jesus called Peter “ Satan” 
and “a stumbling-block,” for his rebuke of the words of Jesus ; 
and whoever would share the temerity of Peter must expect 
to share the estimate of it by his Lord. 

Thou mindest not the things of God, but the things of men 
(v.23). There are two points of interest in the universe,— 
God and self. All of us look toward one or the other of 
these points as our center ; and it makes all the difference in 
the world which center we prefer. He who would do as God 
directs, and who looks to the word of God for his directions, 
ia not likely to be far from the right at any time; but he who 
looks to the interests of self, and to the opinions of men, for 
his guidance, is sure to be continually making mistakes, and 
is likely to go wrong finally. 

Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints. 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


The Great Commission, and the Great Condemnation. 


F COURSE, use your map again, so as to localize the 
events of this lesson. 

The Master asked his disciples the question that he did, not 
because he needed to know, but because he wanted to turn 
their thoughts to this most important question. Their re- 
plies to him showed that the attention of tne people was 
riveted to the person of Jesus, though, for the most part, they 
seem to have entertained wrong thoughts as to who he was. 
Peter, however, had the right conception of the person and 
character of his Master, and gave utterance to i: right boldly. 
Then came the great commendation of this apostle that has 
been the basis for innumerable discourses and claims ever 
since. Had it not been for the ambition of men, who sought 
to find some basis for their claim of paramount authority in 
the church, there never would have been such discussions at 
all. See just what it was that Jesus said to Peter. To make 
it clear, we will divide it off into heads: 

1, He told him that upon him he (Jesus) would found his 
church on earth. 

2. He told him that the gates of hell would not prevail 
against that church. 

8. He told him that whatsoever he should bind on earth 
should be bound in heaven, and whatsoever he should loose 
on earth should be loosed in heaven; for to Peter he (Jesus) 
would give the keys of the kingdom of heaven. 

What did Jesus mean by all this? The Roman Catholic 
Chureh teaches that he meant to confer on Peter authority 
above that which he gave to any of the other apostles, and 
that Peter had the right to pass on this same authority to his 
successor, and he to his, all down the centuries. It claims 
that as the church in Rome was founded by Peter, he gave to 
the bishop of that church the authority that Jesus on that 
day gave to him ; and in this way the Pope (as Peter's legiti- 
mate successor) has a wider authority than any other bishop 
in the world. This is part of what that church claims. But 
we nowhere find that the Master gave to Peter any right to 
trausmit to his successors the authority given to him. Had 

Peter's commission included any such most imporiaut mat- 
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ter as this, we may be sure that the Lord would have made 
mention of it, 

But what is the right interpretation of these words of Jesus? 
It is as follows: On Peter the Lord did build his church, 
both as regards its Jewish and its Gentile branches. Who 
but Peter opened the door to the Jewish world on the great 
day of Pentecost? On that day he received more into the 
church than Jesus had done in the three years of his earthly 
ministry. To no other apostle was given such vast influence 
and power as to Peter. Thus a part of that utterance of the 
Master’s was fulfilled. But the Jewish church was small 
compared with that vast church which was to be gathered in 
from the Gentile world. To these also Peter was privileged 
to open the door. The teacher will remember the double 
miracle wrought for this purpose. How to Peter in Joppa, 
and to Cornelius in Cesarea, the Lord appeared, and thus 
brought them together; so that Peter, as a result, admitted 
to the church a large number of Gentiles without their first 
submitting to any Jewish rite or ceremony. So he founded 
the Gentile church, and was the real foundation of all that 
vast superstructure that we call “The Church Universal” 
from that day tothis. Surely this is a sufficient interpretation 
of the words of Jesus, and we need seek no farther for their 
fulfilment. 

But what about the great condemnation? It would seem 
as though the “ Great Commission” had rather turned Peter’s 
head for the time being. At all events, soon after this Jesus 
‘began to tell his disciples that he was to suffer death at Jeru- 
salem. This seemed to Peter an impossibility; for was he 
not the Son of God, and the Messiah, and had not Peter al- 
ways understood that the “ Messiah abideth forever”? How, 
then, could the Master’s prediction betrue? Peter evidently 
began to think that Jesus was not well balanced ; so he took 
him aside, and told him not to talk in that way, for what he 
spoke of would never occur. This was pretty bold talk for 
Peter to indulge in, and what the Lord himself thought of it 
we can see by his reply. It must have taken away the breath 
of the over-confident apostle, “Get thee behind me, Satan,” 
said Jesus. This was a most terrible rebuke, especially when 
we remember how recently the Lord has praised his follower. 
Pride had so inflated this fisherman that it was needful for 
him to be severely rebuffed, or he would speedily have fallen 
into more egregious folly, and have snared himself so deeply 
that there would have been no escape. 

This was not the only time that Peter fell into the snare of 
the adversary. For instance: He was the only one of the 
Twelve that dared to try and walk the waves, and, as a result, 
he nearly drowned. He was the only one of the apostles to 
say thgt, though all men should deny Christ, yet would not 
he deny him. Yet he was the only one who very soon swore 
that he never knew Jesus. This all only shows how frail a 
man this disciple was, and that it was only because Jesus had 
prayed for him especially that he escaped from the snares of 
Satan. And why was it that he so nearly came to bad ends? 
Simply because he was so given to pride; and we read that 
* pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before 
a fall” (Prov. 16:18). We also read that “God resisteth 
the proud, and giveth grace to the humble” (1 Pet. 5 : 5). 
This was written by this very disciple, years after his bitter 
fall, and he penned it out of the fulness of a rich experience. 
Teach the scholars this much-needed lesson of humility, 
and show them how, if we are in any way exalted, we must 
look out, or we shall soon fall into a snare. 

New York Oity. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher. 
By Faith Latimer. 


ESUS with his disciples.—Sometimes Jesus had quiet talks 
with his disciples, away from the curious, pressing 
crowds who so often followed. The talk we have for our 
lesson to-day was when Jesus had been praying with his dis- 
ciples as they were near to Cesarea Philippi, a beautiful city 
named for Cesar and Herod Philip; for it was the capital of 
Herod’s dominions (explain with map). Jesus had talked 
with the multitude after the miracle of feeding so many 
thousand. What did he call himself? In the synagogue he 
had talked of the bread of life. Some who heard did not 
believe him ; some even went away, and never came again to 
hear his words or learn the way of life. Jesus felt grieved 
for them, as you would if those who had been friends should 
forsake you. He said sadly to his disciples, “ Will ye also 
go away?” One of them waseven then beginning to wonder 
how he could forsake and then betray him; but Peter an- 
swered, “ Lord, to whom can we go; for thou hast the words 
of eternal life?” 

Jesus Asked a Question —Jesus knew the wonder that 
people felt about him. They called him a Nazarene, and 
asked how he had such wisdom. They said he was a carpen- 
ter’s son, and no scholar, and some said he was an impostor, 
because he claimed to have been sent from heaven, and called 
God his father. Jesus asked his disciples, “ Whodo men say 
that Lam?” They told him that wany said it was ove of 
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the old prophets come back to earth,—Elijah or Jeremiah 
perhaps. Who did guilty Herod think it was? 

A Closer Question—It did not so much matter what the 
people thought, as to have the disciples tell Jesus what they 
themselves believed. He asked them, “ But who say ye that 
Iam?” The question was asked of them all. Which dis- 
ciple was always first toanswer? Peter's words were what is 
called in the title of our lesson “The Great Confession.” 
Peter answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Some of the disciples had before said, “We have 
found the Christ,—the promised or anointed one.” When 
Jesus walked on the water and stilled the storm, what did the 
boatmen say? But Peter’s answer was the first and strongest 
confession of belief in Jesus as truly the promised Saviour of 
the world, the Son of the living God. 

Words of Approval.—In verse 17 of our lesson, what did Jesus 
say to Simon Peter? He called him Simon Bar-Jonah, 
which means “son of Jonah ;” but Peter had not learned this 
truth from his earthly father, but from God,—as Jesus said 
from “my Father in heaven.” So the heavenly Father by 
his Spirit will show Christ the Saviour to all who are willing 
to believe. Jesus told Peter that on faith in that truth that 
Jesus is the Son of God he would build his church. Such 
faith is like a rock which storms or troubles and fears cannot 
shake or destroy. The other disciples, except one, believed 
as Peter did, but they more slowly came to think so, and had 
not the quick courage to answer as he did. Peter's name 
meant a rock or stone. Jesus himself is called the chief 
corner-stone. Isaiah the prophet wrote of Jesus, “ A tried 
stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation.” The 
prophets and apostles were called foundation-stones on which 
the church was built. The figure of a building is used in the 
Bible to show that the church of Christ on earth was first 
established by the disciples whom Jesus taught, and then 
more and more were added to it, as a building or temple is 
reared stone upon stone until it is finished. Jesus taught his 
disciples how they should train and teach those who were to 
be members of his church on earth, and should receive them 
in his name, as a servant, who carries the keys of a house for 
his master, can admit such as should be received. Jesus said 
the same things at another time, when he taught all his dis- 
ciples how to rule his church on earth. 

Sorrowful Words.—Jesus had only waited for his chosen 
ones to know and own him as the Christ, to tell them more 
about himself. The people were not yet ready to believe that 
he was Christ, and so Jesus warned the disciples not to say 
that this man who did wonders, who preached and told para- 
bles, was really the Messiah. But to his closest friends,Jesus 
began to talk more plainly. What four things that he told 
them concerning himself do you find in verse 21? Could 
the disciples bear to think that the Son of God must be killed? 

Words of Reproof.—Peter, in his surprise,\took hold of 
Jesus and said it should not be so, as if he would prevent 
what his Lord had been saying. Peter might have said more, 
for he had only begun when Jesus interrupted him. How 
amazed Peter must have been! He had been called blessed, 
and a rock, but Jesus turned to him and said the very words 
he spoke to the tempter in the desert. Peter did not think 
that to try to persuade Jesus to refuse to die, but become an 
earthly king, would be to choose earthly glory, as Satan had 
tempted him to do. 

How Should we be Like Peter ?—To know and love Jesus as 
our Saviour and friend, to show in daily life that we love him 
and try to please him, is to make the confession for which 
Jesus called Peter blessed. And so will he bless every one 
who thus sincerely owns him. 

How Should we be Unlike Peter ?—He rebuked Jesus, wanted 
to complain at his will; and every time we murmur and are 
dissatisfied at whatever he sends, vexed at anything great or 
small, whenever we want to have our own way, contrary to 
his will, we are “ an offense” unto him. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher. 
By Julia E. Peck. 


N THIS lake, of which I will make a picture here on 
the blackboard, a boat was waiting to take Jesus and 
his twelve disciples across the water (indicate the boat by a 
line). They were hurrying away from the people who were 
so unkind tothem. You remember that these people had 
asked Jesus to give them some signs from heaven, which 
would show them that he was the Christ. They were dis- 
puting now about signs and wonders, and saying that Jesus 
was not the Christ God promised their fathers. 

“Our teachers” (rabbis), said they, “tell us that when 
Christ comes there will be signs from heaven and a great 
war, and we are not to expect him till ‘a rainbow has spanned 
the whole world, and filled it with light.’ ” 

Then they asked Jesus to give them bread from heaven for 
a sign, as Moses did, forgetting their lesson about the bread of 
lifé, and to “ call down thunder and hail like Samuel, or fire 
and rain like Elijah” (Geikie's “ Life of Christ,” Chapter 
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XLV). They refused to listen, and would not believe his 
words, so Jesus was going away to a safer place. 

Before the boat sailed away from the white beach (indi- 
cating it in the drawing), as Jesus sat there waiting for the 
Twelve, he could see the church (synagogue) where he had 
preached so often, and the green hills where he had walked 
many times, healing and comforting and teaching those who 
were now so unkind to him. This was a very sad sight, for 
when the boat bore him away he knew that he could never 
come back to teach them again. 

Trace the journey all along to Cesarea, relating the inci- 
dent by the way, in order to hold attention, by introducing a 
little of the dramatic element into our lesson, which, as it 
stands, is rather too abstract for young children. 

In their hurry to get away, the Twelve had forgotten to 
take food enough for the journey. They had started now, 
were out on the lake (indicating drawing), and found they 
had only one loaf for the long journey. What should they 
do? Jesus had need here to remind them of (Allow 
the children to recall the miracle of the feeding of the five 
thousand.) 

The boat sailed away to this place (indicate Bethsaida in 
the drawing, and tracing with a faint chalk line the ship’s 
course to the head of the lake). They could not stay bere 
long, for the people in this place were as unkind as those 
they had left behind, except a few who brought a blind 





‘man hurriedly to Jesus, as he passed through the streets, 


Jesus gladly healed the blind man by touching his eyes, and 
then gently led him out into the open fields, 

Now they again start on their journey, and the boat comes 
to a beautiful place called: Cesarea (tracing the course with 
chalk line, and indicating Cesarea in the drawing). 

Here were figs and olives growing. There were sparkling 
brooks, and all around were flowers and vines and great fields 
of waving grain. They were so sad, remembering their 
troubles, that they scarcely noticed all these beautiful things. 

Jesus had a most important question to ask of the Twelve; 
they must be careful how they answered. This was it: 
“Who do men say that I, the Son of man, am?” 

The disciples answered by telling of the mistakes people 
made every day, while talking about Jesus. 

The children would scarcely understand the reference to 
Jeremiah and the other Prophets, and an explanation here 
would make this lesson too complex. ; 

Then Jesus asked them one more question, one of the 
greatest importance, for all the world was waiting, and waits 
4o-day, for the answer: “ Who say ye that I am?” 

Peter answered for himself, for the Twelve, and for every 
one in the whole world. Let us learn his words: “ Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living Gad.” 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
SA~ 
Oriental Lesson-Lights. 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“TFNHE Coasts or Casarea Parriprr.”—There is a signifi- 

cance in the mention of Cesarea Philippi, now known 
as Banias, as the place where Peter’s great confession was 
made. It stands just on the border-line between the Prom- 


Shrine and Cave of Pan at Banias (Cesarea Philippi). 


ised Land and the Gentile world, on a shoulder of the mighty 
Hernion. it commands a vast prospect, not only of Syria, 
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but of the land of Israel. Immediately below it is the de- 
serted mound of Dan, the rallying-point of the idolatry of the 
Israelite kingdom. The sides of Hermon were studded with 
Baal temples, while the place itself was the center of the 
worship of Pan, from whom it derived its earliest name ; and 
whose votive niches still cover the face of the cliff, at the 
foot of which burst from a deep cavern the upper springs of 
Jordan, “a river full grown at birth.” Here, in the me- 
tropolis of paganism,—in a scene unrivaled for natural beauty, 
where a wild medley of cascades, mulberry-trees, fig-trees, 
dashing torrents, festoons of vines, bubbling fountains, reeds 
and ruins, and the mingling music of birds and waters, had 
suggested the deification of nature under the name of Pan,— 
did he, nature’s true lord, and the king of Jew and Gentile, 
elicit the confession of his divine sovereignty. 

“ WHATSOEVER THOU SHALT Binp ON EARTH SHALL BE 
Bounp in HEAVEN,” Etc.—“ Binding” and “ loosing” were 
technical theological words, the force of which would be well 
understood by any Jew who had had a rabbinical education. 
They have no application whatever to persons. Just as a 
key was given to a scribe, on his appointment to office, to 
symbolize his authority to unlock or explain the difficulties 
of the law, so “ bind” or “loose” are the Hebrew terms for 
forbidding or allowing. For instance, the question is asked, 
Is it contrary to the Fourth Commandment to use a hot bath 
on the sabbath? The Talmud answers, It binds washing, 
but looses sweating; that is, it is allowable to bathe on the 
sabbath for the sake of getting perspiration, but not for wash- 
ing. . Again, May women use a mirror on thesabbath? One 
rabbi looseth, but wiser men bind ; that is, one allows the use 
of the glass. Again, can letters be sent by the hand of a 
heathen on the eve of the sabbath? The school of Shammai 
binds, the school of Hillel looseth. There are instances in- 
numerable of this sort of casuistry which they called “ making 
a hedge to the law.” The hearers wou'd at once understand 
by our Lord’s words that he gave to Peter the authority to 
expound his word. 


The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing. 


“ Tue Parts oF CeSAREA PuI.ipp1.”—lIn spite of the deso- 
lation that has fallen upon the land, this is still one of the 
most romantically beautiful districtsin Syria. Riding under 
the shadow of the steep Galilean hills to the right, on the left 
the waters of Merom and the level green reaches of the 
Hooleh marshes,—haunt of water-fow], buffalo, and boar,—we 
reach the low stony hills forming the northern boundary of 
the Jordan valley. Turning eastward, we skirt these hills, 
and cross the brawling Hasbani by an ancient Roman bridge. 
Clambering up the rocks on the opposing bank, the upper 
Jordan valley stretches away southward, between the dark 
heights of Naphtali and Jaulan. Just below us, tothe south- 
east, rises a beautiful mound on the edge of the plain, a thicket 
of bushes covering its sides, with the gleam of water among 
the evergreens that wave to westward. This is Tell el-Kadi 
(The Hill of the Judge”’), the ““ Dan” of ancient days, where 
a great fountain pours forth its waters to reinforce the Jor- 
dan. Beyond, the plain is dotted with trees, conspicuously 
absent in other parts of Palestine, and oak-clad slopes to east- 
ward rise away towards the highlands of Jedir. Northward 
towers in lonely splendor the mighty, gleaming Hermon. 
From yonder height, nestling amid her gardens and orchards, 
may be seen Batias, the modern representative of the beauti- 
ful city ‘built by Philip, and” called Cesarea in honor of his 
Roman‘master. Stately columns and carved stones now lie 
tumbled about in confusion. ‘From a neighboring height the 
ancient fortress Kal‘at es-Subeibeh frowns darkly over the 
scene, while right under the base of Mt. Hermon, as if forced 
up by the weight.of his giant bulk, rises the loveliest of all 
the fountkins that from of old have lent this district its 
peculiar charm,—-pure, clear, cold, sparkling waters, rushing 
away in arrowy streaks, between, banks of evergreens, to fall 
with thundering roar down a deep gorge, thence finding their 
way to the plain, carrying freshness and luxuriance all along 
their course. 

“JoHN THE Baptist... ELIJAH: .. JEREMIAH.”—This 
passage sheds a peculiar light on the ancient popular belief 
in the doctrine of metempsychosis, the idea being that the 
soul of one of these old prophets had returned to earthly ac- 
tivities in the body of Jesus, In later days, one of the 
Babylonian rabbis opined that Daniel should thus return, and, 
in a new body, prove the Messiah. Traces of the old belief in 
a soul passing from one body by death, and entering another 
at birth, are still found in Palestine; for example, among the 
Druzes, who, however, regard it as possible that the human 
soul may at times enter one of the lower animals. 

“Tue Son or THE Livine Gop.”—This testimony may 
well have derived additional point and force from the near 
presence of the costly and beautiful temple covering the Jor- 
dan springs, sacred to the worship of gods which neither saw 
nor heard, nor were able to make reply to their devotees. 

“Tue Gates or Haprs.”—The open spaces at the gates of 
Oriental towns were of oid, and often still are, used as places 
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of resort by those who wish to discuss affairs. Plans and pur- 
poses are there often matured, and prepared for execution. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
ASAY 


Blackboard Hints. 





“ MEN SAY THAT I AM” 
A GOOD MAN. 
A PROPHET OF GOD. 
THE DIVINE SAVIOUR. 
MY SAVIOUR. 








WHO SAY YE THAT 1 AM? 





| we CONFESS HRIST. 
wit, WORK FOR THE | HURCH. 
TAKE UP ROSS. 








Hints for Lesson-Hymns. 


** My hope is built on nothing less.” 

“In seasons of grief to my God I’ll repair.” 
“Tn thy cleft, O Rock of Ages.” 

“‘ How firm a foundation.” 

* Rock of Ages, cleft for me.” 

“TI gave my life for thee.” 

“Oh could I speak the matchless worth.” 
“‘ Jesus, I love thy charming name.” 
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Sociological Notes. 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


HIS lesson foreshadows the foundation of the Christian 
Church, which was to take place at Pentecost, and 
which constitutes the last great advance in the social devel- 
opment of the human race. The family, as the institute of 
the affections, came first, Through the tribe—a transitional 
and confused form—the nation, as the institute of rights, 
had been developed out of the family, The empire—another 
confused and transitional form—had tried to develop out of 
the nation a universal organization to embrace all men. In 
Jesus, God purposed to gather under one head the whole 
family of man, and to establish a universal brotherhood. 
But this brotherhood could be realized only through discov- 
ering a center around which the race could be gathered, All 
natural societies have a personal center,—the family its 
father, the nation its chief magistrate. Who is great enough 
to be head of humanity? To find and confess that center, 
the Lord and head of every man, is the first step in entering 
the new brotherhood. Peter, and the disciples who agreed 
with him, had made that discovery. They had found among 
the sons of men one who was the Son of the living God. The 
world had many things to say of Christ. It still has such. 
It labors after ever new things to express its sense of his won- 
derfulness, It sees him, however, on the circumference only, 
and discerns the most opposite qualities,—those of a thunder- 
ing Elijah, and those of a weeping Jeremiah,—but comes not 
to the reconciling truth which unites all these. The church 
has only one thing to say, but that is adequate, central, final, 
It sees in him the Christ of God, anointed to reign as king in 
the all-embracing kingdom of heaven, and the Son whoshares 
the nature of the Father in heaven, 

A church thus founded on the eternal Son, and built up of 
living stones who share his life, is a deathless body. In so 
far as men enter into its life, they escape from the mere life 
of time and circumstance into that which is eternal. In su 
far as they enter into its light, they discern what belongs to 
its character and what is alien to it. What they bind and 
loose, therefore, has the finality of the kingdom itself. 

But the church was not yet. When it came, its first duty 
was open, world-wide confession of its head. Tothe disciples, 
however, was given the charge “that they should tell no man 
that Jesus was the Christ.” 

Philadelphia, 
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Question Hints. 


By Amos R. Wells. 
For the Teacher. 
R review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Wuo Say Men tuat I Am? (vs. 13, 14.)—Why did 
Christ and his disciples leave Galilee? (Matt. 15 : 1, 2, 21.) 
Where was Cesarea Philippi? Why was “the Son of man” 
Christ's favorite name for himself? _ Why did be want to know 
what the people thought of him? Why did not the people 
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think of him as the Messiah ?) What testimony to his charac- 
ter is there in the names by which the people did call him? 

2. Bur wHo Say Ye? (vs, 15, 16.) —What difference shou!d 
it make to us what opinion others have of Christ? How had 
Peter come to the conclusion that Christ was divine? What 
facts in regard to Christ’s nature and errand does Peter's 
answer contain? 

8. Tue Rock or THE CuuRCcH (vs. 17, 18).—What is the 
meaning of “Bar-Jonah”? Why must such assurance of 
Christ’s nature as Peter possessed be inspired from on high? 
(John 16:13.) In what ways is the possessor of this assurance 
blessed? What did Christ mean by “this rock”? What 
allusion to the meaning of Peter's name? Why is public 
confession of Christ the sure foundation of his church ? 

4. Tue Keys or tak Kinepom (v. 19).—What things 
are signified in common life by the surrender of keys? What 
authority did Christ delegate to his disciples, now as well as 
then ?—authority over sins, sickness, temporal affairs, cus- 
toms, forms ? 

5. Tax Comite Deatu (vs. 20, 21).—Why would the 
announcement of Christ’s Messiahship be premature? and 
otherwise hurtful? How must this prophecy of his coming 
death have seemed inconsistent with Christ’s claims? How, 
on the contrary, was that event necessary to the fulfilment of 
those claims? 

6. Be rr Far From THEE (vs. 22, 23).—At what times 
are we wont, like Peter, to rebuke Christ for his plans and 
methods? When does a man deserve to be called “Satan”? 
How had Peter, the “rock,” suddenly become a stumbling- 
bloek (Rev. Ver.)? How can we tell whether we also are 
minding the things of men more than those of God ? 

For the Superintendent. 

1. Whither were the disciples going when Peter made the 
great confession? 2. What question did Christ ask them? 
3. What did they answer? 4. What was Christ’s next ques- 
tion? 5, And Peter’s reply? (golden text.) 6. How did 
Christ reward this confession? 7. In what way should each 
of us make the same confession ? 

Boston, Mass. 

ao 
Questions to be Answered in Writing. 

1. Who did the people take Jesus to be? 2. Whodid 
Peter say he was? 3. How had Peter learned this truth? 
4. What distinction is given Peter because of this confession? 
5. For what did he soon receive a rebuke? 


“ga These questions are givén ‘also in The Séfiolar's Magazine, 
Théy oecupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 
for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
ASE» 


Lesson Summary. 


HE question, what we think of Jesus, is the test question 

of to-day, as it was nineteen cerituries ago. Christianity 

is a personal matter ; it rests on a Person, and its appeals are 
to pérsons. 

Faith is a personal act, “by which one person, a sinner, 
commits himself to another Person, a Saviour.” And the 
Christian Church is an aggregation or organization of per- 
sons. It can have no existence as an institution, apart from 
its personal Head and its personal members. The great 
foundation of the church is the personal Christ (not a truth 
about the Christ), and on that foundation—the Rock of Ages 
—the loving disciples of Jesus are builded up as living stones 
into a spiritual temple. Simon, a specimen disciple, was 
called Peter (“a living boulder”), and he was taken as the 
first stone of the new structure on the one foundation. And 
so the building is still going up, with successive layers of im- 
perfect persons saved by God’s grace. 

He who would be a living stone in the spiritual temple of 
God, must identify himself with Jesus Christ as God's repre- 
sentative. The words of Jesus must be a law to him, even 
though those words are contrary to his personal tastes and 
preferences, and cause him regret that he must give up so 
much in accepting them as binding. The things of God, and 
not the things of men, must have preference in spiritual tem- 
ple building, and in the human service of the temple. 
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Added Points. 


When Jesus asks a question, it behooves us to heed it. He 


it asking practical questions of us all the time. 

There is only one right answer to a test question, but many 
answers that are not correct are likely to be proffered. 

If we want to know the truth, God is glad to reveal it to 
us, so far as we are able to receive it. 

Whatever we are fitted to be or to do, God will give us the 
opportunity for. He knows better than we do the measure 
of our possibilities. 

What God establishes is sure to stand against all opposings. 

If we are in right relations with God, we can be in right 
relations with all of God’s universe and of God's creatures. 

It ie well that the trials df our iucure are uot dinclosed to 
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us. We could not bear up under their advance pressure as 
Jesus could. 


Sunday-School Reports. 


HE word “report” in Sunday-school work has a 
wide significance. Speaking of reports printed for 
distribution, there is a great variety in their purposes, 
forms, and frequency of issue. One sehool prints an 
annual report only, another supplements this by quar- 
terly or monthly, perhaps weekly, printed reports, besides 
the regular or occasional oral reports from the desk. 
Specimens of reports given in this department, whether 
typical or not, are valuable as illustrating cleverness, 
and as showing that any Sunday-school secretary may 
succeed in adapting his methods to local needs. 

The following form of monthly reports has been 
adopted, after consultation in the teachers’-meeting, for 
use in the Methodist Church Sunday-school at Niagara 
Falis, Ontario, the Rev. R. Burns, pastor. It will be seen 
that a blank is left, at the bottom of the leaflet, for a par- 
ent’s signature, the report to be returned to the super- 
intendent as proof of its examination at the scholar’s 
home. 





METHODIST CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
NIAGARA FALLs, ONT. 
MONTHLY REPORT, 
DEAR FRIEND: 
The following is the report of ............ 
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| School opens about 2.80, and closes about 5.30, P.M. 


N. B.—Parents and guardians will confer a favor 
on us, and a lifelong blessing upon the scholars, by 
having them study the lesson at home, memorize 
some of the verses of the lesson, and bring their 
Bibles to the school. Kindly encourage our school 
by coming once a month, if not oftener. Please 
sign, and return to the superintendent. 


| 

| 
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| Parent's signature, 
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However necessary the printed report may be to the 
Sunday-school having a large membership, it might be 
a question “ whether it pays” in the small school. Mr. 
A. J. Rooks, the superintendent, of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Sunday-school in Somerville, Tennessee,— 
having a membersbip of between fifty and a hundred,— 
says: ‘Much interest is taken in the printed quarterly 
report, and we find it pays every way. . . . It is printed 
and sent through the mail to each member of the school 
as soon ... a8 possible.” 

The peculiarity of this school is that it ‘is divided 
into four large classes,” and it is found that * this con- 
tributes to the interest.” Two of these are Bible classes, 
Number 8 is the primary class, and Number 4 thé inter- 
mediate class. Each of the four classes has also a 
special name. The quarterly report begins by giving 
the number of officers, teachers, and scholars “on the 
roll at the close of the last quarter,” the number “ re- 
ceived during the present quarter,” the number “ dis- 
missed from the roll during the present quarter,” and 
the number “on the roll at this date.” A record of 
attendance follows, giving the largest and smallest weekly 
attendance, the average for the quarter, and the name of 
the class having the highest percentage, with the rate. 
The highest percentage for each Sunday is added by 
classes, and the number of visitors. 

The report concludes with the “ financial ” division, in 
which receipts and expenditures are given somewhat in 
detail. The “average weekly contribution” of the 
school and “per member” is noted; the number of 
Sundays in which this or that class gave the “ largest 
contribution,” and the “class contributing the largest 
amount during the quarter,” the “ class contributing the 
largest smount per member,” the total weekly collections, 
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and all “ special collections.” The expenditures follow, 
classified under general heads, and below a full list of 
the officers and teachers by name. 

With the mailed report there is a circular letter, out- 
lining the work of the new quarter, and mentioning 
special purposes, as the increase of the library, and the 
addition of new maps and other helps. 

A very good specimen of annual reports is the form 
used in the First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Ogdens- 
burg, New York, of which the Rev. Dr. L. M, Miller 
has been the pastor forty-three years. It is a pamphlet 
of twenty pages, and contains, besides a full list of 
officers, teachers, and committees by name, a detailed 
report from the secretary, covering five pages; the treas- 
urer’s report, of two pages, with all details of receipts 
and expenditures, besides the items of “ liabilities” and 
the assets; narrative reports in full from the Finance 
Committee, the home department and its finances, the 
primary department, the intermediate department, the 
Library Committee, the Stranger’s Committee, the Com- 
mittee on Poor Work, the Young Ladies’ Missionary 
Society, the Mission Band, and the Missionary Commit- 
tee. The secretary’s report gives a full account of a new 
and more perfect grading system recently adopted in the 
school, and proposes new lines of activity. A specimen 
of the reports may be taken in the 


REPORT OF THE STRANGER’S COMMITTEE, 

The object of the Stranger’s Committee is to welcome to our 
church and to invite to our Sunday-school those who may come 
to our city, and would naturally affiliate themselves with our 
congregation ; also to invite neighbors in their locality to call 
upon them with the kindly feeling and generous interest that 
Christian love prompts us to manifest toward the stranger 
whose lot may be cast with ours. The plan as stated to the 
committee was, that calls should be made upon those whose 
names were reported by officers of the school ; but we have not 
always adhered to this plan, having called upon those we knew 
were strangers without their names haying been formally re- 
ported. Seven families have been visited during the year, 
In some cases we were accompanied by Dr. and Mrs, Miller; in 
other instances, by neighbors of those upon whom we called, 


The First Baptist Sunday-school of Newport, New 
York, has recently utilized its annual reports in arousing 
“an interest in the school on the part of church-members 
and others who do not now attend.” The superintend- 
eut, Mr. Ben L. Ford, had folding-card invitations 
printed and distributed, containing a list of the officers 
and teachers, the “order of exercises” for January 6, 
1895, and this personal word : 


DEAR FRIEND: You are cordially invited to attend our 
Rally, and take part in the exercises. We trust that in making 
you acquainted with the work done during 1894, you will /be- 
come more interested in our school, and be led to join us in the 
work for 1895. We need your presence and your prayers, 
May we not share with you the blessing promised those who 
sow the seed—-the Word of Life? 


Yours in Christ’s service, 

Ben E. Forp, 
Superintendent, 
The order of exercises, besides an opening praise ser- 
vice and prayer, a Scripture reading, and three hymns, 
included the reports of the secretary, the treasurer, and 
the librarian ‘for 1894)" A Brief Review of the Year's 
Work ” by thé superintendent, and an “‘ Announcement 

of the Officers, Téeachets, and Committees for 1895.” 

















Smith’s Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land.* 


OT all students of Palestinian problems may regard 
this recent volume from the facile pen of Pro- 
fessor Smith of Glasgow as an epoch-making book; but 
they will agree in noting that it marks an epoch in our 
approach to such problems and our mastery of them. 
The era of superficial description is past, the scientific 
era is at hand. Henceforth no one will venture to speak 
with authority about Palestine who is not master of a 
range of information which includes such diverse sub- 
jects as the monumental records of Egypt and the latest 
investigations into the geology of the region of the Jordan. 
Professor Smith claims only to have made “a pro- 
visional attempt to collect old and new material from all 
these sources ;” but the abundant and well-selected ref- 





tion to the History of Israel and of the Early Church. 
Adam Smith, D.D. 8vo, with six maps, pp. xxv, 692. New Yor 
A.C. Armsirong & Son. $6 


*The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, gg | in Rela- 
y 


































































































































































































erences from all valuable sources scattered through the 
book attest the breadth of his scholarship, and his desire 
to examine every important source of information. He 
enumerates three elements which have entered into the 
book. The first was a personal survey of the country 
described during two extended trips to Palestine. The 
results of these journeys are seen in the vivid pen pic- 
tures found on every page. This inspection of the Holy 
Land was supplemented by a zealous study, which must 
have extended over many years, of the literature of 
Palestinian travel and exploration. He enumerates, 
besides the books with which we are all familiar, written 
by Thomson, Stanley, Robinson, and others, the studies 
in Syrian social life and lore, climatic conditions, etc., 
by missionaries; the reports of the agents of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, and of the corresponding 
Deutscher Palestina Verein; the essays by such compe- 
tent scholars as Delitzsch, Tomkins, and Miiller, discuss- 
ing references to Palestine on the Assyro-Babylonian 
and the Egyptian monuments ; the corresponding inves- 
tigations by Schiirer, Neubauer, and others of the Greek 
and Roman periods; and the varied literature of ancient 
pilgrims, the Crusaders, the Arab geographers, and even 
of the campaigns of Napoleon. The third element affect- 
ing the book is a conscious consideration and employ- 
ment of the generally accepted results of biblical 
criticism. 

No one work has ever before embodied all this variety 
of material to illustrate the whole subject. In fact, a 
large proportion of the facts have been made available in 
recent years. As the author states in his preface, the 
important progress in Palestinian exploration has taken 
place within the past fifty years, dating practically from 
the labors of our countryman, Robinson. Since his 
time can be reckoned some deservedly notable names, 
among whom are Thomson, Lynch, Merrill, Trumbull, 
Stanley, Bartlett, and Tristram. These workers have 
done royal service in the study of special problems, and 
were the means of arousing the enthusiasm and sustain- 
ing the interest which made possible the carrying out of 
a really scientific exploration. It is impossible to detail 
the work of the English and German Palestine explora- 
tion societies during the past thirty years. It is de- 
acribed briefly but clearly in The City and the Land 
(Macmillan & Co., 1892) by experts, It is sufficient to 
say that it included a complete trigonometrical survey of 
all of Western Pulestine, and of a portion of Palestine 
east of the Jordan,—a geological survey, a collection of 
the data of natural history and meteorology, some exca- 
vations, and unnumbered discoveries and identifications. 
The only criticism evoked by the society’s work has 
related to these identifications, concerning which Pro- 
fessor Smith remarks: ‘In Britain our surveyors have 
been tempted to serious over-identification. ... In Ger- 
many the Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palestina Vereins has al- 
most as many rash proposals as the Quarterly Statement” 
(p. xiii). But Conder says in rejoinder (Critical Review, 
1894, p. 288): “The Bible topography includes about 
six hundred names, and in about four hundred and fifty 
Cases sites have been suggested. Dr. Smith does not 
treat exhaustively of this subject, but out of about two 
hundred and thirty places he agrees in some two hun- 
dred and fifteen cases with the survey maps, and dis- 
putes about fifteen sites. This is a most satisfactory 
result to explorers, and his. objections are always fairly 
* urged and deserving of attention.” The criticisms, there- 
fore, are not of great moment. It can be truly said that 
the two societies have given to students a really scientific 
and acceptable basis of work. What remains to be done 
is chiefly in the lineof excavation. 

The peculiar value of Professor Smith’s contribution to 
Palestinian research does not lie in its embodiment of all 
the scientific and literary results of the best work done 
up to date,—important as such a scholarly freshness and 
breadth is,—but in the way in which his thorough com- 
mand of this material is made to illumine and dignify 
the Bible, In this he has improved upon his predecessor, 
Dean Stanley, in two ways: he has a wider range of ma- 
terial at his command ; and he has used the methods of, 
and assured results of, biblical criticism. Stanley’s book, 
Sinai and Palestine, can never become antiquated, but it 
needs such a supplement as this. 

Special mention should be made of the publishers’ 
share in this work. It is a delight to the eye, with gene- 
rous margins, good paper, and a clear and beautiful 
type. Of prime value are the six maps, made to show 
the orographical features of Palestine by gradations of 

-color. It is unfortunate that these factors involved an 
almost prohibitive price for the book, and doubly to be 
regretted that the American publishers should have de- 
parted so far from their usual progressive policy as Lo 
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retail for six dollars a book which is sold in England for 
filteen shillings, neither price being net. 

It is no easy task to characterize fairly the treatment 
which Professor Smith has given histheme. He possesses 
in a wonderful degree the art of the interesting and force- 
ful presentation of a subject, as we all know from his 
standard volumes on Isaiah. His geographical state- 
ments are pen-pictures, enlivened and made real by con- 
stant and felicitous quotation of biblical passages to 
which they are related. We do not merely hear, we are 
made to see the scene. He is also so thorough a student 
of the Bible and of history that he grasps and expresses 
the significance of a scene for centuries. 

The book covers the whole range of Palestinian his- 
tory during Hebrew, Jewish, Greek, Roman, Christian, 
and Arab domination, , It follows a geographical plan, 
being separated into three books,—on The Land as a 
Whole, Western Palestine, and Eastern Palestine, re- 
spectively. Some valuable appendices and two fairly 
complete indexes are added. 

It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the contents. Pro- 
fessor Smith touches upon such a wide range of material, 
that he lays himself open to criticism from many direc- 
tions. His conclusions are always the result of careful 
investigation, and are tenable; he might have indicated 
the uncertain element in some of them, such as the lan- 
guage of Canaan, the origin of monotheism, the cradle of 
the Semitic race, and others. Yetit adds materially tothe 
value of the book that he is interested in every phase of 
development which can be brought into connection with 
the geography of Palestine. No important problem is 
untouched. This makes its careful mastery a sort of 
liberal education in biblical study. Without question, it 
will take its place at once as a standard work, indispen- 
sable to the thorough-going student of the Bible. 


CAB 
Studies in Medieval Life and Literature. By Edward Tom 


kins McLaughlin. (12mo, pp. xii, 188. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


The informed enthusiasm of the true teacher breathes 
in these five essays, published as a memorial of a noble 
life cut short. Hosts of people are enthusiastic before 
they learn anything. Those who achieve are enthusiastic 
after they have learned many things. The fuel has not 
smothered the fire.’ Attutor In Engistrin Yale University 
from 1884 to 1890, chosen assistant professor in 1890, and 
elected professor in 1893, a few weeks before he died, in 
his thirty-third year, Professor McLaughlin’s life, as told 
by Professor T. R. Lounsbury, was little more than 
promise, but it was high promise. For ten years, how- 
ever, he made the study of English vital.to his students, 
He poured into it his life, and those watchful of educa- 
tion had come to know his work. His published works 
were only two school-books,—Literary Criticism for 
Students, and Marlowe’s Edward II. His chosen de- 
sires ran in medieval life. These essays reflect this. 
“The Mediswval Feeling for Nature” is the dawn of the 
modern spirit; “Ulrich Von Liechtenstein” describes 
the Teuton flavor given to chivalry when the romance 
of the South was steeped in German sentimentality ; 
““Neidhart Von Reuenthal ” uses his poems of the 
thirteenth century to describe peasant life; Wernher 
the Gardener is made the text of an account of rural 
life; Heloise is taken for the medieval woman, and a 
composite describes medieval childhood. A few un- 
familiar allusions are explained at the close, and the 
book for readers not specialists opens a new page, and 
one which explains a period. 

HOD. 


College Days ; Or, Harry’s Career at Yale. By John Seymour 
Wood, Rewritten and reprinted from Outing. (Sq. 12mo, 
illustrated, pp. x, 429. New York: The Outing Co., Ltd. 
$1.50.) 

Harvard Stories: Sketches of the Undergraduate. By Wald- 
ron Kintzing Post. (12mo, pp. ix, 312. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $1.) 


Student life of a generation ago is well portrayed in 
College Days, a story which first appeared as a serial in 
Outing, and which is now published in book form. The 
career of one boy, from the time of his entrance into the 
Freshman class at Yale till his graduation four years later, 
is told in a series of eventful chapters. The story is of 
interest to the student generation of to-day, in so far as 
it is a picture of college life of the past. It cannot be 
considered, nor is it intended to be, a faithful picture of 
the present life at Yale. Mr. Wood, the author of Col- 
lege Days, says, in his preface, that the student of to-day 
“enters college at a more advanced age, feels himself 
much more of a ‘man,’. . . and is altogether about as 
experienced as a Junior in the old days.” A book that 





presents college life as it is to-day comes from the pen 
vf a presumably recent graduate of Harvard, as it is dedi- 
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cated “To the Class of 90” by the author, Waldron 
Kintzing Post. Harvard Stories will appeal to the end- 
of-the-century student. The Sketches of the Under- 
graduate that are contained in the book are something 
of the Van Bibber order, Richard Harding Davis’s type. 
Most of the sketches show only the lighter side of student 
life. “In the Early Sixties,” a reminiscence supposed 
to be told by an old graduate, has in it a touch of pathos 
that indicates more than average ability on the part of 
the author. 


os 
The Distinctive Messages of the Old Religions. By the Rev. 
George Matheson, (8vo, pp.ix,342. New York: A.D. F. 


Randolph & Co. $1.75.) 

The problems that are presented by the new science 
of Comparative Religion must be faced and answered. 
Those who really believe that Jesus is the Son of man, 
the Lord and “ head of every man,” will have no doubt 
that the result will be to show that in him the thoughts 
of many hearts will be laid bare,—the deepest thoughts 
about the divinest things. This is the conclusion to 
which Dr. Matheson has come. He is, in many ways, 
a notable man. Although completely blind, he is not 
only an effective pastor and preacher, and a devotional 
writer of exceptional merit, but a scholar of large range 
in his learning. His book, of course, is not based on 
original investigation, the author being no specialist in 
this field. Other men have labored, and he has entered 
into their labors, bringing to bear upon the ascertained 
facts a mind at once devout and expectant. He does not 
dwell on details, or discuss knotty points, but seeks to 
catch the spirit of each religion, to fix it in words in- 
telligible to every reader, and, in the last chapter, to 
show its relation to the message of Christianity. He 
confines his study to the forms of belief which have been 
so thoroughly explored that their boundary lines have 
been well defined. For this reason he omits the religions 
of Babylon and Nineveh. 

=e 
Venice. By Alethea Wiel. [The Story of the Nations.] (8vo, 
pp. xxxiii, 478. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) 

Mrs, Wiel has taken a difficult task,—to condense the 
history of the city republic into a single volume without 
squeezing out the life and interest; and she has dis- 
charged .it-admirably, on the whole. Venice was the 
meeting-point of East and West, of land and sea, and ‘of 
the city civilization of antiquity with the modern state 
system. She was foremost in war and in tradé, the 
longest lived of oligarchies, Italian in wealth of color, 
and Spartan in the severity of her rule. She produced 
strong men, and often crushed them to assert her own 
superiority in strength. All this Mrs, Wiel has brought 
out in the story, sinning chiefly in an .excess of respect 
fur Venetian motives, and policy, as when she repre- 
sents the city as sharing in the enthusiasm of the Cru- ° 
sades. She does not feel sufficiently the crime of 1204, 
which weakened the Greek empire, which left the city 
to sustain alone the onset of thé Turks, and which ended 


in her ruin. 
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The Sherman Letters: Correspondence between General and 
Senator Sherman, from 1837 to 1891. Edited by Rachel 
Sherman Thorndike. (8vo, pp. viii, 398. New York: 
Charles Scribuer'’s Sons. $3.) 


These letters from 1837 to 1890 are a continuous com- 
ment on the American history of theday. Over half the 
book, 182 pages, is judiciously devoted to the war. 
When these letters are published in full, they will bea 
classic in American history. Having been thoroughly 
“ edited,” the point has been blunted in many cases, but 
they remain the best material a¢cessible anywhere for 
knowing General Sherman, so eminent in his sphere. 
Like many great soldiers, he wrote well, and had the 
philosophic, reflective spirit, and no man was so little 
understood while he was doing his great work. The let- 
ters of Senator John Sherman are less interesting, but 
he, like his brother, will loom up in history. The book 
gives an opportunity for those who have grown up since 
the war to catch its spirit. 


KAS 
Literary Notes and News. 


Discussions as to the best method of 
handwriting are of more than passing 
interest. A movement which, it is claimed, tends to 
minimize the almost universally defective eyesight of 
school-children, to say nothing of uneven shoulders and 
spine curvature, is well worth the attention of parents 
and teachers. The upholders of the system of vertical 
handwriting claim such advantages as these for their 
method. E. QO. Vaile of Oak .Park, Chicago, edits a, 


Vertical Writing. 






January 12, 1895 
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series of vertical-writing copy-books, and 
issues a manual on vertical writing, treating 
of its history and advantages, giving criti- 
cisms upon it, and telling how to introduce 
and teach it. Sample pages of vertical 
writing are included in the manual, which 
is sold at eight cents per copy. 


a 


The manager of the 
rea gy st French Classical School 
ea at Athens, M. Homolle, 
has published a detailed report of the ex- 
cavations made under his direction at 
_ Delphi. He reports that at the famous 
Apello temple, where the richest finds were 
expected, the results of the diggings were 
comparatively barren. This was so much 
the case that it is now thought by scholars 
that the famous architectural decorations 
of that structure were already removed in 
the time of the Roman emperor, and care- 
fully. transported to some other places. 
All the more plentiful were the discoveries 
outside of the temple precincts. Particu- 
larly was thif the case at the treasure 
houses of the Athenians, and of the Siph- 
nians, the inhabitants of a small island 
near Paros. The entire sculptural deco- 
ration of the former, which had been made 
in honor of the battle of Marathon, was 
found preserved in a more or less satisfac- 
tory shape. Among these figures are riding 
Amazons, Theseus, and Hercules images, 
and the like. Of the beautiful Siphner 
treasure house there have been preserved, 
all in relief, fine marble friezes of consider- 
able length, depicting assemblages of the 
gods, battles between the gods, battle 
scenes from the Trojan War, and others. Of 
special interest are the remnants and re- 
mains of gable sculptures, with partially 
colored images, in which such details as 
hair, eyes, li clothes, arms, and the like, 
are decorated in colors. Besides these finds; 
‘a number of inscriptions were also un- 
earthed, most important of which is the 
recently published Apollo hymn, from 
which entirely new ideas of Greek music 
have been secured, 
= 
Brightly colored and 
tastefully designed cal- 
endars for 1895 mark 
the advent of the new year. One that 
may please the little ones, as well as their 
elders, is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, and is called Children of the 
Year. Each of the twelve good-sized 
sheets is prettily printed in colors, con- 
taining pictures of children in a scene 
appropriate to the month; short selec- 
tions of poetry accompany the pictures. 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, New York, issue 
several attractive calendars, among them 
being A Floral Fancy, printed in colors 
and gold, and made up of a dozen sec- 
tions of a circle, which open ott on a silk 
ribbon, and form a complete circle. The 
“ Minuet” Tableau—of Tuck—is notice- 
ably pretty also. Three couples are shown, 
dressed in the style of a hundred years 
ago, and taking part in thestately minuet. 
The Old Woman in the Shoe, from Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York, is a taking 
novelty. On lifting the “ buckle” of the 
shoe, “ you will find the children within.” 
The children’s heads, accompanying the 
months of the year, are done in half-tone, 
some bearing the monogram of Miss Eliza- 
beth 8.Tucker, The “ Moran” Calendar, 
published by the same house, is one of the 
handsomest of the season. Each of the 
twelve sheets contains a facsimile, some- 
thing more than seven by nine inches, of 
& water-color design by E. Percy Moran. 
The color-printing is admirably executed. 
L. Prang & Co., Boston, maintain their 
past high standard of excellence, Their 
“ Chrisanthemum ” Calendar is a gorgeous 


Calendars 
for the New Year 


}popular American and Japanese flower. 
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affair, with its vivid representations of the 


Their Calendar of American Authors gives, 
for each two months, a colored portrait of 
an American author, accompanied by a 
picture of his home. 


CAS 
WORK AND WORKERS. 


Northwestern Sunday- 
school Evangelism. 


VANGELIZING the newly settled 

communities of the great Northwest 

is an important feature of the work of 

The American Sunday-school Union, of 

which Mr, F, G, Ensign ia the superin- 

tendent at the Chicago office, 153 La Salle 
Street. 

In this important portion of the field, 
during the eight months from last March 
to November, 477 new Sunday-schools 
were organized, having 1,521 teachers and 
11,680 pupils. Besides these, 360 schools 
were reorganized, having 1,305 teachers 
and 10,355 pupils. Old schools were aided 
to the number of 3,051, these having 12,010 
teachers and 152,135 pupils. An indica- 
tion of the far reach of the work is shown 
in the fact that 229,388 miles were traveled 
by the missionaries in this Northwestern 
District, to make 6,521 addresses, and to 
distribute 3,590 Bibles and Testaments, 
and religious literature to the value of 
$3,855. 


° BUSINESS 374 
EPARTMENT. 


For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, sohen so many subscriptions expire, tt %% 
tmpoesible te state acowrately, at the etnw of 
going to press, what mwmber of copies will 
be required. Advertisers ane free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent,on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of ‘space (not less tham three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. For Terms of Subscription, see four- 
teenth page. 











The genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are sold only in boxes, They are wonderfully 
effective for coughs, hoarseness, or irritation 
of the throat caused by cold. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Merit is Essential. Consumers have a babit of 
determining by experiment whether an article of 
is pure, wholesome, convenient, and economical. 
Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream possesses 
intrinsic merit. Will stand every test. 


Primary Sabbath School Teacher 


Edited by Mar, Wea. Cook. Every primary teacher 
should tow it; in each issue, and 60 to 
100 illustrations. Article by by ablest primary writers, 
Lesson Notes, Lesson Stories, Blackboard Work, Les- 
son Hymns, Suggestions for Gifts, Object Lessons, 
hey Primary Music, Record Blanks for 60 names, ete, 

te pee Year, léc. per een ¥ two or more 
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“GENUINE OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLES 











Thomgs Nelson & Sous, 88 East 17th 6t...¥. | 









3 Popular Books | 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A Model 
Superintendent 


tells how an eminently successful su 
intendent actually did his work. 
story of his ingenious methods, tireless 


Tr- 


he 


activity, and unfailing hopefulness, touches the needs and aspira- 


tions of every live superintendent. 


Price, $1.00. 


~ 


This book enters into a full and practical 
discussion of the work of the Sunday-school 


teacher. It answers clearly and 


Teaching and 


positively | eachers 


hundreds of those knotty questions which arise so frequently in 


the course of the teacher’s work. 


“Teaching and Teachers” has 


absolutély no rival in its own field, and is known the world over. 


Every teacher ought to own a copy of it. 


Price, $1.00. 


~~ 


Yale Lectures 
_on the 
Sunday-School 


account 


and auxiliaries. 
the purposes, true position, and the possi- 


A history of the Sunday-school from its 
beginnings to the present day, giving an 


of its origin, mission, methods, 
This book brings out 


bilities of the Sunday-school, and hence should have an interest for 


every Christian worker. 


Price, $1.50. 


At booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the Publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MSS, WANTED FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


In addition to the attractive feature of Color Printing, adopted for our four weekly S. 8. 
papers for 1895, we wish, if possible, to raise their already superior literary standard to a still 
higher plane. In order to secure a high class of articles suited to each, we offer $2,000.00 in 
56 prizes of from $200.00 to $20.00 each. All other desirable articles sent us will be 


accepted and paid for at our regular rates. 
in any one or more classes. 


Six classes of MSS. wanted. Writers may compete 
Write immediately for particulars, which give awards, terms of call, . 


classification and general instructions. Earnest, educated Christians, especially such as, are, 
actively engaged in work with children and young people, are invited to correspond. Address, 
PAVID GC. GOOW PUBLICHING O6., Price Maruseript Oopt., 36 Wachinytun St., Chivagd. 


ee” We are offering Sunday-schools our papers on trial free for first quarter of 1895. Partio- 


ulars and samples on application. 











A Completed cf 


Outline Harmony , 


) 


of the Gospels. . 
By Prof. M. B. Riddle 


Professor Riddle’s ‘‘ Outline Har- 
mony of the Gospels,’’ covering the 
International lessons for the last six 
months of 1894, met with instant 
and wide popularity among Bible 
students. Thousands of copies were 
sold to readers of The Sunday School 
Times. 

Professor Riddle has now prepared 
a completed Harmony which includes 
not only the matter of the first edition, 
but the other events of the ospel 
story, as related by the four as 
gelists. 

The price of the completed Outline 
has been made very low, in order 
that any Bible student or any set of 
scholars or of teachers may have this 
almost indispensable aid to the study 
of the life of Christ. It is 
an eight-page pamphlet, | 
printed on fine paper, and 
will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of the 
price : Single copy, 10 cents ; : twenty- 
a copies, $2; one hundred copies, 










10¢. 





JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


| 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ase YOU “= TRAVEL? 


It will cost you little to ge t FULL INFORMATION 
—it will_save you muh. Ask H. GAZE & BD 
Chief Office, 1 Broadway, New York, for the’ 


TOURIST GAZETTE. 
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MUSIC FOR MID-WINTER 


r Social Meetings : 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, - 


For Revival Meetings: ‘ 
GOSPEL HYMNS, Nos. gs and 6 COMBINED, 
Small Music Type Edition, (5 per 100, 
For Mid-week Meetings and Sunday-schools: 
SELECT SONGS, No. 2, - Cloth, $40 per - 


“ HE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
A New Song Book for Primary Department, 
DEW DROPS 


E, E. Hewitt, Jno. R. Sweney, W. J. en oe oF 
Bi — 9 be in, the oe < oll semaey Sane 
Sam s ne 
P JOHN'S HOOD, 1024 Arch Street, Phila.y Pa. 
CCT TT Tr 
(D|PROF-RICE’S seu-toncsine SYSTEM. 
ALLER oR Weis RRB AOR eNRE: 
T T PANIMENTS, HARMONY. Established 12 Years. 
10 Lessons 10 Cents, CIRCULARS FRER 
G. &, Rice 


usic Co., 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


$30 per 100, 















id and ir No. No. 2, by HK. BR. 
Sa PAL 
-~ = Prayer er secting, Boxes oy saat ot the & 
UT rt. Palmer's own pohewe meme | 
W.A. 


yy & Price 10cts. 





1UMPH AL L ANTHEMS 
Ms Send 81 for gamaple ple copy 
Bend 0 fc sample 20Py 
.» SOD cr sample cop, 
GEO. F. “ o- 
040 W. Madison st. 


Chicago, ul. 








SPECIAL SER V I For all occa- 
day-school. Lists furnished on Mioasin thoBua- 
THE JOHN Pie ow 


Cincinnad_ New ¥ York—Chicago. 
“Golden Grain, No. 1,”’ as a spccessful Sab- 
bath-school song book leads all others. It is not 





com posers re’ nted. Samp 
A. BEIRLY, Au Author and Pounce Chicago, Til. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPE 


pwd class use, best | 
free. GOODENOUGE @” woolt M 
AC Nassau Street, New York 


Pe oe Sewing Cards 











For the International 8. S. lessons, | by Mra. 
WiLeor F. Crarts. Price, 10c. i Dag 
300. peryenr. waned Drummond,711 roadway it 





] THE WESTTIIINSTER LESSON i 
’ For the youngest scholars. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 

| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in Lie Sunday Sehooi Temes. 
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Che Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, January 12, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted. At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of copies will be required. 





Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, ONE YERT,.....ccrecrcoversseceeseesecereseeseeeeSl.OO 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fone. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
va 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as spear copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

Por five or more copies in a pac 


one address, 
B® cents each. 


kage to 
A package thus sent is addressed to 


one person only, and no names can be written or 
prinied on the separate papers. 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent tly 


to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
althoug)!: in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to 

age cinbs at fifty cents per copy so the extent 
hat large kages may be divided into smaller 
packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional), will be 
allowed for every.ten eons pe for in aclub of either 
character. ‘The free copies for peckage chabs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


“Addons may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, se; arately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can havea copy transferred 
from a kage to a s@parate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
scription, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the coat to shot 
is twenty-five cents to the end ofthe subscription. If 
Sppemegs club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

ress fora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as jong as desired, at the rate of three cents 
per week 


bacribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
Office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 
which it has been sent. Al) addresses should include 
h county and state. 

aclab subscription is renewed 

gen than the one who sent the previous subscript 
aperson will oblige the publisher by statin that 
for takes the place of the one 


rere ee 


paper will not be sent to anv subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. i 
| oa for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
xpiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
Cgeovere be mate gary. ; ee a 
Enough copies of any one isfue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
eountries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
foroneormorecopies, , 6shillings each. 

‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 

pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
age to one address, whichever raay be preferred 

the subscribers. 
r Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster ow, London, E.C,, will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadeiphia to the 


some other per- 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O, Box 1550. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


For 20 Years 


the formula for making Scott’s 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the whole world. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vital strength it gives. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children than 
any other kind of nourishment. . It 
strengthens Weak Mothers and re- 
lieves the.> suffering from Emaci- 
ation and General Debility. 


For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Consumption, Blood Diseases, 
and Loss of Plesh. 


Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 50c.and $l, 




















Are the ONLY pianos manufactured on the 
improved and now celebrated Screw-Stringer 
system, invented and patented by the Mason & 
Hamlin Co, in 1883. This invention is the great- 
est improvement in pianos in twenty-five years, 
and owing to it the piano is but slightly affected 
by trying atmospheric conditions, and does not 
require one-quarter as much tuning as pianos 
generally. 

Inall respects these pianos illustrate the same 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
which has always characterized the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs, and won for them Hicuesr 
Awarps at ALL Great World’s Fairs since that 

of Paris, 1867. 
No one contemplating the pur- 


chase of a piano should fail 
to exam ese instruments, 


‘Write for particulars. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
oa 


Masons Damlin 


Boston, Now York. Chicago. Kansas City. 














- ‘or Catalogue of 
END Munem ns m 
t zou th ee of ourine. lo- 
ns repaired e 
ystem. C. STORY, Central si, Boston, , 








,’ 


and fifty-two blank pages fo 
20 cents each, 


throughout for every-day use. 
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The book is just right for the vest-pocket (4x2% 
printed on thin, tough paper, and strongly bound,— in fact, made 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





At Odd Moments, 


when the Bible or lesson paper is not within reach, it is 

worth something to a busy teacher to have the next 
Sunday’s lesson right at hand. 

Twenty-five cents buys a beautiful little book, bound in fine 

cloth, containing all the lessons of the International series for 

1895 in both Common and Revised Versions, the golden texts, 


r notes. Five or more copies, 


Fifty cents buys the same book bound in fine morocco with. 
gold edges. - Five ur more-ceopies, 40 conte each, 


inches), 


> 











CHURCH FURNISHINGS, 





AMUSENE SS 








XHIBITIONS 


OOL WORK. 









27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 
Send 5c. — for new 100-page 














Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furni 





Pews and Opera Chairs. 

| 8. C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.,Boston,Mass. 
|CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
ITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 


| GEO. D. SWAN. successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Paila., Pa. 





=i HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 






anes OR SUNDAY-SCHOQLS. 
| a ras 2 Se, 188 N. 3a Be, Phdia, Pe. 









SUBJECTS, LOWEST PRICES 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE_/ 
L.MANASSE’ 


88 MADISON *' CHICAGO !! 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 

H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 


THE, GREAT CHURGH, LIGHT 


HT. 
I. P. FRINK,551 Peari St.. New York.U.S.A. 




















EYE 
Bells, Peals and Chimes. 


=) Best Ingot Copper and E. India 
Tin only, and so warranted. Best 
my and Workmanship in 
Won le Ge sa cia 
Mid-Winter Pair. - 

BUCKE BELL 
BUCKEYE BEL FOUNDRY, 
CHURCH BELL Sra 
PUREST BELL L, LLS <7 =) 
McSHANE BELL 1 ae, “D>. 
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Frost at Midnight. 


[By Samuel T. Coleridge.]} 


HE frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again! loud as 

before, 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 
Have left me to that solitude, which suits 
Abstruser musings: save that at my side 
My eradled infant slumbers fully. 
’Tis calm indeed! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life 
Inaudible as dreams! the thin blue flame 
Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not: 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks, its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 
To which the living spirit in our frame 
That loves not to behold a lifeless thing, 
Transfuses its own pleasures, its owu will. 


How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful, have 1 gazed upon the bars, 
To watch that fluttering stranger! and as oft 
With unclosed lids, already had I dreamt 
Of*my sweet birthplace, and the old church- 
tower, 
Whose bells, the poor man’s only music, rang 
From morn to evening, all the hot Fair-day, 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 
So gazed I, till the soothing things | dreamt 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my 
dreams! 
And so I brooded all the following morn, 
Awed by the stern preceptor’s face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book ; 
Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 
For still I hoped to see the stranger’s face, 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved, 
My playmate when we both were clothed alike! 





Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side, 
atmo gentle besathiien, heard in this deep 
calm, 

Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
a er poor wt verw of ee thought, 

y 80 iful ! it thrills my heart 
Wit mites Gtabbos, thos to look at thte, 
And think that thon shalt learn far other lore 
And in far other'scenes! For I was reared 
In. the great city, pent ’mid cloisters dim, 
And’saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the cra 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and 

shores 

And mountain crags: so shialt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that canal eumniat, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth pa | 
Himseif in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher! he shall mold 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 


Therefore all seasons shal! be sweet to thee, 

Whether the summer clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 

weer in the sun-thaw ; whether the eve-drops 
fall 

Heard only in the trances of blast, 

Or if the secret ministry of the frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon, 


CHS 


The Preacher’s Study of 
Coleridge. 


[Professor J. O. Murray, D.D., in The Homiletic 
Review.) 

Pep voemy reason for making the 
intimate acquaintance of Coleridge’s 
writings, lies in the fact that he is in touch 
with so many sides of life. He belongs to 
theclass of “ myriad-minded ’ men—poet, 
metaphysician, theologian, political /phi- 
losopher, editorial contributor to the Lén- 
don Courier, one of the three or four 
| conversationalists who have left enduring 
| contributions to English literature; this 
| fact of his many-sided genius creates an 
interest in knowing something of such a 
|man. His “Table Talk” is one of those 
| suggestive books which can be taken in 
| hand at odd moments, and which is al- 
| wayssure tostart valuable trains of thought. 
| Coleridge was fond of the aphorism. The 
| aphoristic vein in bim was rich, and many 
of its choice nuggets could be found in his 

| “Table Talk.” Open it at random, and 
they will appear. His ‘‘ Miscellanea” in 
the “ Friend,” and the “ Biographia Lite- 
raria,” are discussions in philosophy, and 
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literature and human affairs which are 
fragmentary, but, notwitlistanding their 
fragmentary character, mentally stimulat- 

ing. His “ Literary Remains” is a body 
of literary criticism which is the best text- 
book extant on that aubject,—all the better 
for its purpose that it is in structure so 
different from the ordinary text-book. If 
literary taste in poetry or prose is anything 
worth cultivating, it is well worth the 
while of every clergyman to master its 
secret as Coleridge has unveiled it. In- 
deed, one of the great services he rendered 
the world of English-speaking people, was 
the begetting a style of criticism remark- 
able at once for “ fineness of insight and 
breadth ofcomprehension.” Any preacher 
will read his Shakespeare to far better pur- 
pose, with higher discernment for the ele- 
ments. of dramatic power, who has made 
himself familiar with Coleridge’s way of 
looking at the drama, and at the drama as 
embodied in Shakespeare: In fact, his 
comments on nearly every Writer of note 
in English literature will be found to have 
in them a germ of true critical percep- 
tion.... 

“Thesamespirit,” says ProfessorShairp, 
“which pervaded the philosophy and the- 
ology of thatera (eighteenth century), is ap- 
parent not less in its poetry and literature.” 
Coleridge is a reaction from, and protest 
against, this spirit of hard, dry, cold un- 
derstanding, both in philosophy, theology, 
and literature. He struck, together with 
Wordsworth, the deeper, because the spir- 
itual, note in our poetry. If for no other 
reason, for this alone, Coleridge’s poetry 
should interest the religious thinker. He 
abandoned. early—too early, indeed—the 
cultivation of the Muse for the pursuit of 

philosophy. For the last thirty years of 
his life he was wholly absorbed in prob- 
lems of theology and philosophy. . 

It would be interesting to trace Cole- 
ridge’s method of defense for Christianit 
It was his weariness. of the pre maces 4 
century methods of apologetic reasoning 
which led him to say: “‘ Evidences of 
Christianity! I am weary of the word. 
Make a man feel the want of it; rouse 
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on the bolt of 
Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Binding, 


DON’T TAKE IT, 


no matter what the clerk says. 





**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


Florence 
Crochet Silk. 


While extensively used for Crochet work of all 
kinds, this silk, on account of its “soft finish,” strict 











is also in high favor for 
Knitting. 

Itis much used for 
Mittens, Stockings 
and other articles 
of wearing apparel. 
One ball of size No. 











in three and five 
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SASARASAISG US 


First hook him, 
Then cook him in 


COTTOLENE 


Fry your fish and other things in Cottolene. 
All good cooks to-day use Cottolene, the new f 
shortening, in place of lard for every cooking f 

™ purpose. They find it much better in flavor, 

"much more economical, much more healthful. 
Be sure and get the genuine. 


Sold everywhere 
pound pails. 


only by 
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him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of 
the need of it, and you may safely trust it 
to its own evidence, remembering always 
the express declaration of Christ himeelf, 
‘No man cometh to me unless the Father 
leadeth him.’” In other words, Coleridge 
laid the emphasis on internal rather than 
external evidence. Hedida much needed 
work here. . .. 

The “‘Aids to Reflection ” will, in all this 
work of handling the internal evidences 
of Christianity, be found an invaluable 
hand-book. For profound and glowing 
presentation of this style of Christian 
apologetics, the writings of all theologians 
in any century, seventeenth, eighteenth, 
or other, can furnish no parallel. Its 
very want of system has its advantages. 
The preacher need not demand a forenoon 


or evening of apoeurantes study as he 
takes the “Aids” in han A Spare buur 


or half-hour can be profitably passed with 
Coleridge. The plan of the book, with its 
aphorisms and comments, is precisely 
adapted to this fragmentary use of time. 





And what is there for all our possessions 
more than time, to which the divine 
teaching more closely applies, “ Gather 
up the fragments, that nothing be lost”? 
Readers of Charnock’s sermons will recall 
his method of concluding his discourses 
with several uses of the truth discussed. 
There are two of these uses to be specified 
in connection with a study of Coleridge. 
First, a use of mental discipline. Cole- 
ridge is not always easy reading. We 


“grow a bit ayy @ of his digressions, and 
i 


sometimes find his style exceeding dry. 
Again, however, we are charmed with his 
force of statement and by his effective 
marshaling of words in sentences full of 
eloquence. There are passages in Cole- 
ridge’s writings not easily surpassed by 
any writers of English prose. Still it is 
eminently true that Coleridge will set his 
readers tninking. Beyoud -anost wiiters 
on such subjects, he has the gift of stimu- 
lating oa gs The mental discipline to 
be gained from acquaintance with such a 
writer is great. 
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E most successful farmers and gard 

buy their seed yy from the growers ; 

this reason we raise la rge Sri 

kinds, especially Cabbage and Onion Seed. 

latier is extra fine this season. 

tains more varieties of ve 

of the new that are re 

for an illustrated csiaation 

ties, which we will sell at half rates. Catalogue free. 
3.3. H. oS aneian & SON. 
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for 
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ood—see outside cover 
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POPP BP PDOP DDD DOOD DADA 


Full cloth, stiff sides, ctinged. 


Two or more, 60 cents each, If miailéd, 


Cloth and fuller's board, flexible. 





POPP DODD OD GLAD LDL LLL 


Use a Binder. 


A great many of the readers of The Sunday School Times wish to presefve their 
papers and have them in convenient ‘form for reference. 
Binder week by week. The volume is not cramped at the back as when the old style of 
binder is used, but opens wide and easy like a flexible-sewed book. 


° THB STYLES - - « 
Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents additional. 


An excellent Bindér, although very plain. 


Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional for mailing. 
Twe or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 10 cents each additional. 


The flexible Binder makes a handier volume for the reader, while-the stiff Binder may 
be somewhat better for the permanent preservation of the papers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The papers can be placed in the 
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15 cents each additional. 
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ence if you want 
an economical silk 
at a popular price. 
“Florence Home Needlework” fer 1894 is 
now Subjects: Corticelli Darning, 22 new de- 
signs ; Knitting, Crochet and Correct Colors for 

Flowers, embroidered with CORTICELLI WASH 
SILK. Send 6 cents, mentioning year, and we will 
mail you the book—96 pages, 90 illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 


O”’NETILLS, 





6th Avonne, 20th to Ist Street.’ on Fork. 
anc dealers eee, nery, 
on tnthel Gaited Send for sampiesand prices. 





SHOES made by 
W. L. DOUGLAS undoubtedly 





F [AF 
aes UP SPOTS W 





rape 





give greater value for the money than any other. 
The pioneer in the business, he still is the leader. 
} 
} 


Tig OMY pEArECT PARTE 


\ } 





Alaska pave Lifter. 


NICKEL PLAT. ED 










ICKEL WORKS, Troy, N. Y. 


PRINTING setting 
roles Reap for cat- 

cards, circulars, alog, presses, ty 
Pros for am See 
v., 

5 ae 90. ? weridon, : 


Copa. 














New hnsathemun Sead 


new Loyd of co sangnem om Creme 
= on the it year fro: i they emp 
ies, varieties s typee Cag . ingvud! the ex inite 


al sty 
Sow strich youn § the” seed 
, Miniature » Boset 


bow 
spring an the oo ee bloom Drofusel 
eith e reer 


er in pote or in th C= yet et of this 
seed one may have a ood ow of rare 
pean tee, oF ie VU ge oh on “Fon ONLY 80a 
wE . EW JAPANESE THE OLLOWING: 

1 pkt. 
1 BEGONIA on mised Sneet of , 
1 ext TAPANESE ERY king of 

1 pkt. NEW SPOON GOURD, curious 
“ . allow ond ae ; 
3 bulte MAMMOTH OXALTS, different 

: bulb eee FLOWEn o sets Orange | 

and our GREAT CATALOGUE with 9 celal 
colo! Swan and covers, and sample copy Cony of t 
4 WER with two great chromo pla’ 


P 
packe' seed Novelties and 10 choice Bulbs (wo (worth 
Hh PD) will ail flower this season, and we send them for 

OENTS only to introduce our superior stock. 4 
collections for 61.00. Catalogue will not be sent unless 
asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at once, as this Offer may not appear again. 
Send us the names of 5 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE. 
OUR CATALOGUE soc piats 
new Fruite is the finest ever issued; 
fiftswnsea with elegant cute and 
offer the cho’ it standard sorts an 
 dauertore for all that is 


les. @ are he 
ae Beautiful. This elegant Catalo; 
2c., or FREE if you order the articles 


ew, 
e will be sent 
here offered. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 








| postage. 


SHOE MAKES? BOOK 








aaa = You wy eannot 
a 
oc. Se aeKeR” ReBox  89,Freevort, Hiss, U-8.A. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 
o a@ thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by @ careful nopilestion of the fine Ried for 
ties of well-selected oa, Mr. Epps has provi a 
our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored hy 
age which m: my save us many heavy doctors’ bills. 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
oe on may be gradually ayo up tense, Hundreds 
ar h to resist every tendency tod 
e maladies are floating coomal us ready 
ttack wherever there is a weak point. We her 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves w 
| wih ure blood and a properly n 
wll Service zette, 
apes -4 with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only D half. mee tins. & Ooi id. labeled thus: 
piabraris Homeopathic 
London, England, 
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EVERY iorut a BORE Pom HAVE fT 


Wi 
ie ve tr 


A> cree Fitna a0 


7) 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits revs BLUE have been fully tested 


- ty usands of bousekeepers. 
tto have itonsale. Ask him for it. 


“D. 8. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N.2d8t., Phila.,Pa. 
WANTED D 5000 MORE BOOK AGENTS 


Munipete and women op new now — welling new book 
pa ptt Pt Ed 


Our Jeune) Argund? Worl Word 
Je eS SS et 
asa a LE Oo, ilarilord, Cons, 


“WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS ? 
If 80, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year working 
a 3 + Ladies can do as wellas gentiemen. A 

. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
$100 
per month 














‘madees asy by ladies or ntlemen 
taking orders for Ou > Orent Pook. 
Quick seller. No exverence ne- 
cessary. Ontfit free for ec. to pay 
Brs_e Hous, 6) North 7th St., Phila., Pa, 
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EOrvRien. 
“TIS LOVE coer AaEs THE 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it.« Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap.~ Try it. 


Leve's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives t¢ 
her household an weree herself to death in the ef- 
ort. Ifthe eupe does not look as bright as a pin, shegets 
the blame—i ings are opturned wale Domes deena goes 
on—why, blame er again. One is within her 
If she uses Sapolio Prerything ng will look 


clean, aad 
of house-cleaning er will be quickly over. 








Taffeta Plissé 


(REGISTERED) 


A new All-Silk Fabric. 
Shown exclusively in this city by 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET 
NEW YORK 





EDUCATIONAL. 


FO 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


The Phitadriphia Institute for the cure of 
poo stuttering, and all impediments 
ns 

Can re refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 
ers of The Benday School Times. 

Send for 54-pa. Spementet, free, to 1033 Spring 
Garden Breet. J Philadel Pa. 

Epw. 8. JOHNSTON, Principal a and Founder, 

















THE SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENC 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Fite you for a treat 
Carrer; Also counss 
io susinEss Law. 
Over 2000 students tell 
the story of snocess. 
Full particulars free. 


STUY 
LAY 
HOME 





penstiit COLLECE | 


Strate sired be 


Bra ourses in E 


Ste aVirr, 








oug y taught by marL. One student in eac 
nstruction Free. Graduating course i 


HOME. 


st IES. Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 









Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
Es 37 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 





bh 
n 


poumanchip, letter-writing, nee ey. Hit commercial 


arithmetic,etc. Positions<ecured, Sa’ 


faction guaran- 


teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. Buffalo, N.Y. 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE an 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always open. Tien 
and = weicome, 41 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


SHORTHAND m7 





tions procured Sone tent pu ~ J 
Ww.a.c -HAFFEE, Sawego, 3 





and Bookkee ping by mall. Situa- 





eet e Ake BY MAIL. Complete course. 


Beautiful catalogue and first lesson 
Porte GuosTm#aND CoLLEer, W illiamsport, Pa. 


MESES x 7? 


ree. Write 


MINISTERS, will send (trial) Solid Gold ~~ 


Pen—$2 or 


tain n to returned, CH 
UNG's School of 


of Bisuoeranty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Pa _~-* 
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Gold and Silver Watches, Silver 
Tea Sets,C locks, U mbrellas,etc., 
given in exchange for Coupon 
Certificates, issu only to 
Agents. One oupen gt ty  - 
every $% worth o 

' farther Se yo) 

} THE CHRISTY KRIFE CO., Fremont, O., Box A 2. 
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‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The highest honor 


has been awarded to 


Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
by 


American housewives 


Sor its superior purity, wholesomeness 
and economy. 











A book of 437 pag 
type, and handsomely boun 


1031 Walnut Street. 


in doth, oe ‘top. 
At ‘booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 





Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 
the study of Oriental habits of thinking and living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars, 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous collection of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 
of “ The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 
The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 
book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


“*Since ‘Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume."’— Western Cristian Advocate. 


In this 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


The 


paper. in large clear 
Price, $2.50. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 

308 and 310 Walnut pereete Philadelphia. 





D.\Se 
CASH CAPITAL... .cccccscerssceseeeneneeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

Othter CIALIS, .......0....0.ecee-eemeeereenes 2,106,141.72 


Surplus over all Liabilities.............. 76,973-74 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1894. 
$2,683,115.46. 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 

WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 

WM. J. DAWAON, Séc. Agency Dept. 

DIR! 
Thos. H. Montgomery, 
Israel Morris, 


Chart es P. Perot, 
Joa. RB. Giiinghem, 
Charlies 8. W 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 
"Yotin 8S. Gerhard. 


Pemberton 8. peeerenen, 
Alexander Biddl 


ECRETARI 
The “SIMPLEX” is the 
easiest, cleanest, best, and 
cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 
original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, 
always ready , and will save its cost 
over @ again in sending out 
notices. It costs but little $3 to $10). 
Send for circulars. LAWTON & Co., 
ae Vesey St., New York. 


LETTER 
WRITING} crite 


- Cae ae 4c., Uf not obtainable through 


Simplex 
Printer 


100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 








Is A PLEASURE 
WHEN YOU USE 
oo 
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‘The Sunday y School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. ‘Shovld, however, | an an advertisement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


SAMUEL WARD CO., Boston, Mass. 














The Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 


investors. Next, profit. 
Wesend, free, a little book 
on “ Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


“The Provident 
Trust Co, testes, iiss: 


ston, Mass. 
Please mention The Sunday School Times. 








January 12, 1895. 


VORY~« 
» SOAP 

















IVORY 

















2IT FLOATS= 


wets 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE ©O.,, OIN’TL 








A A Fifty-Two-Week Feast! 


HARPER’S 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Offers everything afforded by other 
juveniles, and eight advantages be- 
sides, as, departments about Photo- 
y, Stamps, Prize Puzzles, Am. 
Rand Tabte, etc. 20-partr © 
uta Kigk Munree.begins g00n. _ 
Send for Sample and Mites, 16-page Prospectus, Free 


Published by Marper & Brothers, N.Y. 
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Beckonings 
From Little Hands 


> 

» 

7 

> 

; Eight studies in child life, with de- 
‘ signs and drawings by the author, 
> 

> 

» 

J 

> 

] 
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and with process-work copies from 
photographs. 


By Patterson Du Bois 


Where and how the children are so 
, often misunderstood—haw to get at 
) what the little ones really do mean— 
how to help them and not hinder them 
’ 
7 


at times which seem, and are, very 
hard to them—how to be the best kind 
of a father or mother at all such times 
—all this is touched upon skilfully 
and helpfully in ‘‘ Beckonings from 
Little Hands.” These ‘‘ Beckonings”’ 
are real beckonings from real chil- 
dren,—teal incidents from real life, 
illustrating principles which ought to 
actuate true fatherhood and mother- 








The Best Accident Company in the | 
World offers the Best Accident Policy 
ever written,—a $10,000 Policy for $24 
a Year. 


The United States Mutual Accident 
Association 


, 
320, 322, and 324 Broapway, New York«. 





hood everywhere. 


“I have nowhere seen anything ap- 
proaching it in tender suggestiveness and 

preciation of child-life.”—Margaret E. 
Sungster. 


“* The book throughout is full of the ten- 
derest lessons, and I would it might fall 
into the hands of every man and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little 
children."’— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
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Cuarues B. Peer, Pres. Ww. Bro. SurTH, Sec. 








A book of 182 pages (5% X7K 





JAMES RIVER FARM 
elie battou ar Lj. 


Sn 


FIN ECS Richmond, Ve 





Same as a Press. No Press Required. 


Bushnell's They Tener he | Books win cs 


opinions. 


iLVAn Re. 


also make perfect copies, as ve 
ple know. wy sell then. 


M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila 


inches), illustrated. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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mh ordering goods or in making inquiry concerning 

anything cdetrtieed tn in thts paper, you will oblige the 

| publishers. as wellas the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 





a 7 Aoyy having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 











